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REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS. 


Maurice, the Elector of Saxony: an Historical 
Romance of the Sixteenth Century. By Mrs. 
Colquhoun. 3 vols. Newby. 

WueEn Maurice of Saxony died, at thirty-two 
(writes the author of Coningsby), all Europe 
acknowledged the loss of the greatest captain 
and the profoundest statesman of the age. Such 
a character was pre-eminently suited to be made 
the centre of an historical romance; and Mrs. 
Colquhoun has surrounded him with a galaxy 
of interesting characters, and mingled them in 
events both of public note and private inven- 
tion, in a manner hardly unworthy of her great 
model, Sir Walter Scott. She has indeed pro- 
duced an extraordinary work, as the first from 
a lady’s unpractised pen. It has all the merits 
ofa sterling history, inwhich the wars of the time, 
and the acts of Duke Maurice and his allies and 
adversaries, are faithfully related; and also the 
relief and variety of fictitious persons imagined, 
to fill up the business of the drama and com- 
bine the whole into a story, which fixes the 
attention from beginning to end. Mrs. Colqu- 
houn has spared no pains or research in mak- 
ing herself mistress of her subject, and has 
consequently drawn her leading characters with 
great accuracy; and still farther, has actually 
embodied the very form and pressure of the 
times in their followers and other classes of 
society, from the burgher to the peasant, and 
the mercenary soldier to the bandit. But per- 
haps one of the most fortunate effects of her 
composition willbe acknowledged in the spirit 
and appropriateness of the dialogues, which are 
really so like what we can suppose the parties 
would utter under the circumstances, that it 
never occurs to us they are the invention of 
the author. 

Merits of the kind we thus have glanced at 
would be a high honour in any popular writer ; 
and we have the more pleasure in pointing 
them out as the first fruits of a female pen. 
They promise, we trust, a continued and suc- 
cessful progress in the walk of history, not per- 
verted or miscoloured by what is imagined to 
complete the tableaux of society at the period, 
but invigorated and thrown into stronger light 
by these accessories, which give vitality to the 
dry bones of individual biography and national 
annals. The just medium has here been hap- 
pily hit: there is enough of antiquarian read- 
ing to realise the historical portraits and inci- 
dents, and enough of fancy to animate the ro- 
mance with all that is necessary of adventure 
and mystery. 

Making it a rule, as we always do, not to 
spoil plot by undue disclosures, we shall be 
able to afford but a faint notion of this book by 
the quotation of a few insulated passages. It 
is, however, all we can do; and though so im- 
perfect in the way of example, we are inclined 
to believe that they will be sufficient to create 
a general wish to peruse the original. The 
description of one of the fierce and unprinci- 
pled feudal barons of Germany of this age may 
Serve our purpose :— 

“ At an early hour of the morning the castle 
was astir; the baron diligently inspected his 
small band; all the arms had been previously 





examined, and made fit for service—helmets, 
cuirasses, matchlocks, spears, and swords, po- 
lished from rust and stain, and further orders 
issued for the renovation of those not immedi- 
ately required ; ten men only were to be left 
for this service and the safe keeping of the 
castle, besides a few varlets on the establish- 
ment. The courtyard fof three days preceding 
had presented a busy scene of preparation, 
every one being anxious to secure the accou- 
trements most suited to his taste or vanity, 
each vying with the other to present himself at 
the final muster as a well-ordered man-at-arms. 
It required some skill and patience to remove 
the wine-stains from their doublets, and cun- 
ningly repair unsightly fractures, On the pre- 
vious evening the muster-roll had been called ; 
and after the men had been finally despatched 
to their quarters, the ,baron sent for Hartorff. 
This Hartorff, as we have said before, pos- 
sessed a kindred spirit with his master, who 
had selected him from a robber-band to attend 
him on his marauding expeditions. He was a 
bold and fearless man, as reckless of bad deeds 
as of danger; his person was a faithful index 
to his character; his head was large, and amply 
supplied with black shaggy hair, which matched 
his swarthy visage, and tallied with the dark 
and sinister expression of his countenance. 
Unless aroused out of caution by his passions, 
he rarely lifted his eyes towards the persons 
whom he addressed, but slyly scanned them 
askance from under his pent brow; his promi- 
nent features bore the marks of vicious dissi- 
pation and intemperance; he was high shoul- 
dered, his arms long, and his legs slightly 
bowed. Although above the ordinary stature, 
from ‘his length of limb, he appeared taller 
than the truth. ‘ Hartorff,’ said the baron, 
‘ by the first streak of morning we must pre- 
pare for our march; I have promised to join 
the elector with the least possible delay; and 
although it ill suits me to move at this time, 
I am compelled to hasten my departure, and 
give the aid required: hitherto you have been 
the companion of my dangers and my toils, 
but on this occasion, for reasons of my own, it 
is my wish to leave you here in charge, at least 
for a while.’ During this speech the baron 
twirled his moustache between his finger and 
thumb, and looked mysterious. ‘ If need arise 
hereafter, you can join me, if, as I expect, I 
should increase the number of my followers, 
and should require your services as my lieu- 
tenant.’ Hartorff stood for a few moments in 
surprise, and then observed, doggedly: ‘ Sir 
Baron, when the leech administers a nauseous 
potion, he disguises the unpalatable flavour 
with spices, or gilds the bolus; I trust, if it 


be your pleasure that I shall sit cross-legged | 


to sun myself on the ramparts, that you will 





puny Hartorff.’ ‘ Not so fast, Hartorff; I have 
told you | have my reasons’ (again resorting 
to his moustache to give additional weight to 
his speech); ‘ I doubt neither the strength of 
your arm, nor your willingness to use it in my 
defence; and in leaving you in command over 
this stronghold, I place you in a situation many 
of your comrades will envy.’ ‘ Ask them,’ re- 
plied Hartorff; ‘I’ll bet a flagon you will not 
find a volunteer for such a command. Com- 
mand in truth over ten men who can hardly 
draw a bow-string that would send an arrow 
the length of their shadows, with a craven set 
of menials who have fattened on the savour of 
their own grease-pots and grains!’ It was 
never the baron’s policy to ruffle his turbulent 
follower.’” 

We can go no farther without trespassing ; 
and therefore must rely on a portion of a sketch 
of Maurice himself to support our favourable 
opinion of the work :— 

“ Maurice had discovered some symptoms of 
discontent among the troops, which now broke 
out into open mutiny. Their pay was al- 
ready in arrear ; many did not like the service, 
and were backward and lukewarm in their du- 
ties; such were chiefly the German Protestants ; 
but his master spirit from time to time quelled 
these murmurs and dangerous outbreaks. His 
genius, even moré fertile in moments of dif- 
ficulty and danger, was ever on the alert to 
turn all events, however unfavourable their 
aspect, to his own account: watchful and en- 
terprising, no opportunity escaped his vigil- 
ance, or was lost by his inactivity; his delay 
therefore before Magdeburg the more puzzled 
those who served under him, and were accus- 
tomed to the rapidity and correctness of his 
judgment, and the celerity of his operations. 
Autumn was at hand, but his plans had been 
long matured, and now the season for the pre- 
liminaries to their execution began to press. © 
He knew that he stood in a doubtful relation 
with both parties, Protestant and Catholic ; 
but this conviction neither accelerated nor re- 
tarded his movements; his refined policy en- 
abled him to keep both at bay; his game was 
so fixed in his own mind, the chances so nicely 
weighed and balanced, that he felt assured he 
could play it at the time most consonant with 
his own views, and win it. There were but 
few slight elevations to relieve the uniformity 
of the plain upon which the encampment was 
formed, but towards the site of Maurice’s tent 
the ground sloped slightly upwards, and the 
few feet attained by this inclination gave him 
a view of his outspread forces: with folded 
arms he gazed below; an involuntary sarcastic 
smile played on his lip, as he reflected how 
adroitly he moved and regulated these puppets, 
—each striving for his individual interests,— 


leave a spinning-wheel for my leisure hours, | whilst he, without their perception, combined 
that there may be no lack of linen to bind the | and directed their ambition, pride, envy, vanity, 
broken heads and limbs of such of my com- | cupidity, fanaticism, party feuds, private ani- 
rades as may chance to find their way back ; | mosities and jealousies, all to his own purposes. 


perhaps it would be as well to swell your ranks 


with striplings and women from the village, | n 
!own puerile and ignoble schemes and base 


and leave such useless lumber as myself to tend 
the hen-roosts and sweep out the empty sta- 


A feeling of contempt for his own species stole 
over him, thus to find beings so blinded by their 


passions, that unconsciously and subserviently 


bles; perchance you think the warlike Konrad | they worked out the will of a transitory being 


a better guard and fitter counsellor than the | like themselves. 


But mentally he exclaimed: 
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* They have done it, and shall do it still; nay, 
the proudest and the highest of all these in- 
sects of an hour,—one to whom all knees are 
bent ; who rules o’er lands and draws the wealth 
of mountains, mines, and valleys, his eye hath 
never seen, by the power and terror of his 
name alone ; who can condemn to gibbet, sword, 
and flame, swarms of the human race who will 
not read their creed like his; whose policy will 
be the theme of after-days, and strain the 
wisest intellects to fathom and dissect :—he, 
too, shall feel that Maurice is his overmatch, 


robberies and feuds, the peasantry, if they could 
have obtained, although scantily, some of the 
comforts. of life, dared scarcely to indulge the 
hope of permanently retaining possession of 
them. The property and domestic peace of the 
nobility were alone secured from invasion by 
lofty towers and strongly fortified holds (thus 
it might well be said that every man’s house 
was his castle). Those who were emancipated 
from vassalage, and possessed the means, ta- 
lents, and industry, to pursue the golden road 





and be compelled by him to leave free thoughts 
to men who struggle for the right to offer at 
their altars pure worship to their God, untram- 
melled by despotic laws, proclaiming death or 
obedience to priestcraft, bigotry, and supersti- 
tion. ’Twas God who called thee, Charles, to 
thy high destiny—’twas he who gave the sword 
of justice into thy hands, and knowledge of his 
holy book to temper it with mercy. But fire 
and flame have overspread thy foreign lands,— 
priestcraft has been upheld by thee, and his 
most precious testament hath been perverted 
as thy plea to yoke the souls of men, and stain 
its sainted leaves with spots of blood. He hath 
consigned the infliction of his wrath and pun- 
ishment of thee to humbler hands; those lands, 
at least, where Maurice rules, shall see no 
faggots blaze, unhallowed offerings to him who 
reigns above. ’Tis hard to sacrifice such hordes 
of men; but more cruel far to leave intermin- 
able war and slavery of soul to generations yet 
unborn.’ As these high thoughts swept ra- 
pidly through the mind of Maurice, he looked 
upwards to the vast expanse above him, glit- 
tering with unnumbered stars. One splendid 
meteor blazed for a moment, and darting fell 
athwart the sky. ‘’Tis ominous,’ said Mau- 
rice; ‘ well! be it so, if thus he wills. Before 
I fall like yonder meteor, my work will be well 
nigh accomplished, and my destiny fulfilled ;’ 
and slowly he turned towards his tent.” 

Let us add another sketch of the country 
itself. There are two travellers; and we are 
told :— 

“It would be supererogatory to trace their 
travel through by-ways and woods—their dif- 
ficulties in finding fords over the tributary 
streams which feed the mercantile Elbe—their 
short cuts across the country, in order to attain 
the ultimate point of their journey with the 
least possible delay—or the tormenting anxie- 
ties which they endured when unforeseen ob- 
stacles impeded their speed—their hard riding, 
scanty fare, and repose rather for their horses 
and men than for themselves, in miserable 
hovels or villages reduced to ashes, the embers 
of which were still reeking from the incendiary 
flames. The few inhabitants who had saved 
themselves by timely flight, and had ventured 
to return to search for some traces of lost 
children, parents, or friends, among the smoul- 
dering ruins of their homes, were too destitute 
and famished to yield food or shelter even in 
exchange for gold. Our readers can readily 
imagine all this in an era when Germany was 
not as it now is—the resort of tourists for 
health, information, or pleasure; not as it now 
isthe abode of civilisation, learning, arts, and 
commerce; but as it was in the middle of the 
sixteenth century, when the dark clouds of the 
middle ages were but slowly clearing away, 
when religious war distracted the country, and 
the little learning existing in states which now 
stand pre-eminent in literature and the arts 
was confined to scattered monasteries or the 
few more recently founded universities. What 
between the remains of vassalage, the imper- 
fectly suppressed and hitherto almost licensed 





of ce, were obliged to seek the neigh- 
bouring impregnable fortress of some powerful 
noble in order to protect their gains; or when 
congregated in sufficient numbers, to strengthen 
their position by surrounding their cities with 
castellated walls. The peasants, with their fa- 
milies, inhabiting lone cottages and villages, 
were left exposed to oppression and death 
under all their most terrifying and terrible 
aspects of war and plunder. Thus had it been, 
and thus was it still in a great measure at this 
epoch; the population did not increase, or im- 
provement ameliorate their condition. Ere the 
sun of Rome had set, it shed its lingering but 
departing glories over Europe ; its beams still 
for a space reflected some faint polish over its 
barbarian invaders; but myriads of unenlight- 
ened human beings, like insects from some 
swampy marsh, extinguished the fading light; 
a long and wearisome night of darkness and 
anarchy succeeded; horror, desolation, rapine, 
and superstition, struggled in contention during 
this long obscurity, and man was left to grope 
his undirected way towards the returning sun 
of civilisation; violence alone gave law—the 
law to which the feeble were compelled to bend; 
the code of Justinian was overwhelmed, and for 
a time lost, as if it had never been; meanness 
of condition was slavery—even that lowliness 
of state gave no protection. Thus ages wore 
away, ere a misty and slow-revolving dawn gave 
promise of a brighter day.” 

The account of the senators and citizens of 
Magdeburg, about the middle of the second 
volume, is very good; and we select a fine 
specimen wherewith to conclude our cordial 
recommendation of Maurice of Saxony :— 

““¢ Your operations, your highness, against 
our city,’ replied Mansfeldt, ‘have thinned the 
numbers of our senators. On this paper you 
will find the names of those desirous of filling 
the distinguished vacancies, and who will be 
fit members to associate with such a venerable 
body; also of some who claim your gracious 
consideration for minor offices; emulous to 
rise in future by such gradation to higher 
places.’ ‘And know you ought of these per- 
sons, count?’ asked Maurice, thoughtfully. 
‘ Partly from personal knowledge and observa- 
tion, partly from public report, I can, I believe, 
sketch you the main points in the characters of 
these worthies,’ replied Mansfeldt. ‘ Now then, 
count,’ said Maurice smiling, ‘ pray favour me 
with a specimen of your art in delineation. 
First on the list I see of numerous claimants— 
by my troth, by its length, the whole population 
of male adults seem to be of aspiring character 
—John Barmann, what of him?’ ‘ He is easily 
described, duke; a common character, selfish, 
timid, and parsimonious, will talk of gratitude 
while anything is to be gained.’ ‘ Note this man, 
Mansfeldt, to be fed with hopes of some in- 
ferior charge: such a fellow will take anything, 
and will continue faithful only while his greedi- 
ness remains unsatiated : but you must stretch 
your canvass, count, and sketch the wives, or, 
wanting these, the females who rule the house- 
holds, for directly or indirectly they will have 
some influence in the state; men’s tempers are 





often sour in public in proportion as they are 
fermented on their own hearths.’ ‘ Your high- 
ness -has reason,’ replied Mansfeldt, laughing ; 
‘in the wife of this hedge-weed there is nothing 
remarkable, save that she possesses a more than 
common share of cunning, which passes with 
the world for prudence ; is called sensible, be- 
cause too much on her guard to expose her 
want of ability ; smiles and sighs in proper time 
and place.’ ‘Wermuth.—Ambitious of dis- 
tinction, but without exertion to attain it; his 
views gratified; he will sink into indolence; his 
docile wife will not urge him to sacrifice his love 
of ease; he will not be troublesome, but do as 
he is bid.’ ‘Mark him, count, for election.’ 
‘ Wenderboon.—A plodding man, who labours 
hard to accomplish small ends, while his wife, 
the handsomest woman in the city, and the 
vainest, loves baubles, scatters scandal in re- 
venge for good looks or superior fortune, and 
covers a doubtful reputation by the terror of 
retaliation from her tongue, which distances 
truth; flatter her, and you will secure her in- 
fluence with her husband.’ ‘Silversteins.—A 
conceited fellow, with some accomplishment, 
who believes that his own merit alone has 
worked out the accident of his good fortune ; 
your highness’s preference will bring such evi- 
dence of his value before his fellow-citizens, 
that he will attach himself to your interests, as 
a reward for your discrimination; he hath a 
cousin who does not consider that a partner in 
the advantages and management of the burgher’s 
house will add either to her dignity or comfort! 
he is of a steady age, but still embarrassed to 
choose among the young and gay, whom his over- 
weaning conceit conceives to be at his disposal, 
and who he gives out are waiting but the cast- 
ing of his kerchief, to yield their charms to com- 
ing grey hairs and obesity; his companion is his 
duplicate in conceit, but with manners less suave; 
with intellect enough for intrigue, but not sense 
enough to reason upon, or perceive its fallacy, 
virtue or high-mindedness enough to scorn 
falsehood, or candour enough to acknowledge 
merit in others; they are matchless in each 
other’s eyes, but scruple not to deceive each 
other: I recommend him for his manners.’ 
The duke nodded aasent. ‘ Schreiber.—A 
bigot, who would purify the Catholic faith by 
fire.’ ‘ None of these,’ observed Maurice, 
turning to Augustine; ‘ we do not wish to give 
your church the advantage of persecution, or 
rekindle, by the choice of such members, our 
unhappy feuds.’ The monk bowed. ‘ Leite- 
gang.—Just, prudent, invariable. A widower, 
a man of reflection and cool judgment,’ ‘ Elect- 
ed,’ cried Maurice. ‘ He hath a son,’ conti- 
nued the count, ‘ who has no further ambition 
than the inheritance of his father’s virtues, and 
his father’s name.’ ‘Let him share his father’s 
honours, count.’ ‘ Biedermann.—A low man 
originally, but wealthy through his wife, a rich 
burgher’s daughter ; he bows to the dust before 
any noble who will converse with him ; empty, 
ostetitatious atoms.’ ‘ Pass them by, count; 
he would do the state no service, but would dis- 
grace the election.’ ‘ Sternbach.—Wild, zeal- 
ous, enthusiastic, and upright, though poor.’ 
‘ We can tame him, count.’ ‘ Schryberg.— 
Moody, pompous, but straightforward.’ ‘ A fit 
man as balance-weight to the other.’ ‘ Braun- 
waldt.—A man who desires to be every where 
but where he is; to be doing every thing but 
that which he is about; and would scatter his 
business, words, and time, over the habitable 
globe at the same instant, if in his power.’ 
‘ Not a German, surely?’ observed the duke. 
‘I believe his mother to have been a French 
woman; his wife is his antithesis, heavy and 
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solid, a register of market-prices, and a faith- 
ful guardian of keys and linen presses.’ ‘ Too 
mercurial for a senator, his impressions too 
evanescent,’ ‘Schmidt.—An industrious thriv- 
ing merchant; his wife of mean birth, but bold 
and ambitious, seeks her superiors as stepping 
stones to her ambition.’ ‘ Enough,’ cried the 
duke, yawning; ‘ you are an able artist, count; 
your colours fresh, your touches sharp. I need 
no further proofs of your skill and judgment, I 
shall leave the blanks still remaining for you 
to fill up at your discretion; you are fully aware 
of my views and wishes, and will manage that 
the election shall fall so as to meet them.’” 





English Songs, and other small Poems, By Barry 
Cornwall. Pp. 284. London, Moxon. 

The Poetical Works of Leigh Hunt. Pp. 288. Id. 
Mr. Moxon deserves every praise from the 
lovers of poetry, and from authors who have 
gratified them much through the medium of 
periodical publications, for thus gathering their 
garlands into cheap popular volumes, and af- 
fording the writers the opportunity to put such 
touches of correction to them as greater leisure 
and ripened judgment may suggest. The gentle 
and tender Barry (with his quaint parentheses, 
setting out some little moral or scintillation di- 
vergent from the main fire) ionally flash 
forth a noble sea-song or animated description. 
As thus: 





“ The Sea-fight. 
The sun hath ridden into the sky, 
And the night gone to her Jair, 
Yet all is asleep 
On the mighty deep, 
And all in the calm grey air. 


All seemeth as calm as an infant’s dream, 
As far as the eye may ken; 

But the cannon-blast, 

That just now pass’d, 
Hath awaken’d ten thousand men. 


An order is blown from ship to ship; 
All round and round it rings; 

And each sailor is stirr’d 

By the warlike word, 
And his jacket he downwards flings. 


He aot his arms to his shoulders strong ; 
He girdeth his loins about ; 

And he answers the cry 

Of his foemen nigh 
With a cheer and a noble shout. 


What follows ?—a puff, and a flash of light, 
And the booming of a gun; 

And a scream, that shoots 

To the heart’s red roots, 
And we know that a fight’s begun. 


A thousand shot are at once let loose: 
Each flies from its brazen den 
(Like the plague’s swift breath), 
On its deed of death, 
And smites down a file of men. 


The guns in their thick-tongued thunder speak, 
And the frigates all rock ride, 

And timbers crash, 

And the mad waves dash, 
Foaming all far and wide; 


And high as the skies run piercing cries, 
All telling one tale of woe, 

That the struggle still 

Between good and ill 
Goes on in the earth below. 

+ - * . s 
Day pauses in gloom on his western road— 
The moon returns again ; 

But of all who look’d bright 

In the morning light 
There are only a thousand men. 

Look up at the brooding clouds on high! 
Look up at the awful sun! 

And behold the sea-flood 

Is all red with blood : 

Hush!—a battle is lost and won.” 

This is one of about seventy novelties sub- 
stituted for some forty compositions in the for- 
mer edition, but now suppressed as of inferior 
quality. 


From dramatic fragments, here, we believe, 
first published, we must copy a bit or two. 


“ An Utilitarian. 
He is a slave to science. He would pull 
Great Heaven to pieces, and anatomise 
Each fragment of its crystal battlements, 
Weigh out its hymns, divide its light, and class 
The radiant feathers of archangels’ wings. 
Do we not know—doth he not know, that still 
Mysterious wonder aye must ——- above us, 
Struggle howe’er we may? Doth he not know 
That adoration and me! wonder (like 
Good deeds which bless the giver) ever lift 
The soul above the dust, and strengthen us ?”” 


** Love independent-of reason. 
Love follows not desert, but accident. 
We love, because we love; I know no more. 
*Tis not great thoughts, nor noble qualities, 
Norconduct pure, compel it. These rather challenge 
Our deep respect than love; that sweet emotion 
Owes to our tender hearts its gentle force, 
And scorns all meaner reason.” 


The New-year. 
Time slips from under us: the year is gone! 
And now, what comes? Hark to the headlong bells, 
Whose sudden cries shoot through the circling air, 
Like _— through the dark. What birth is 
next 
Theyear—the new-born year! cold, weak, and pale, 
She enters on her round. No flowers awake 
To herald her; no winds start forth to pipe 
Their Bacchanalian wel in her ear; 
But silence and inanimate nature lie 
In watch awaiting her first look serene; 
And deep within ‘her breast what marvels slee : 
What deeds of good and ill; what dreams, desires, 
Flowers like the stars, and thoughts beyond the 
flowers ; 
Laughing delights, mute woes, passionate tears, 
And kindness, human sunshine, softening all!” 


* Autumn, 


The melancholy autumn comes on us, 

Not red and stormy, but in a shroud of rain, 
ees for summer fled. The fields lie bare; 
The orchards ee: the gardener’s pride is o’er; 
For all sweet-smelling flowers have lost their lives, 
Geranium, heliotrope; even the rose, 

That was the queen of all the sunny year, 

She, in whose perfumed halls the wild bee linger’d, 
Lightening his toil with song, is pale and dead! 

So is’t with us; our spring is blown and gone; 

Our manly summer, o’er whose moments love 
Threw lustre like the morning, fades at last!” 


“ Twilight. 





I love this light, 

*Tis the old age of day, methinks; or haply 

The infancy of night: pleasant it is. 

Shall we be dreaming? Hark! the nightingale, 

Queen of all music, to her listening heart 

Speaks, and the woods are still.” 

In all he has written, Mr. Procter displays 
delicacy, taste, and fancy, reminding us of the 
lyrists of elder times. Some of his first effu- 
sions appeared in this journal, the nursing 
mother of many a poet before they straggled 
into the world to “ do for themselves;” and it 
is always with pride and pleasure that we revert 
to such of them as have, like him, made a name 
for future generations to admire. Such a vo- 
lume as the present is a sure passport to that 
future. 

With regard to Leigh Hunt's little tome, it 
also contains “ many new pieces now first col- 
lected ;” but its more observable feature is the 
alteration made in poems already known, and 
heretofore much criticised. To us these changes 
are doubly acceptable ; for they justify opinions 
we gave formerly, and reconcile us entirely to 
a sweet writer and most amiable man. It was 
Mr. Hunt’s misfortune in earlier life to be em- 
barked as a journalist in all the bitterness of 
political warfare, exasperating his mind from 
day to day and from week to week against in- 
dividuals of opposite pursuits, and all who held 
with them and their doctrines. In such a con- 
dition it is not wonderful that many asperities 
and prejudiced thoughts should have been en- 
gendered to trouble his better nature, and cause 
him to do injustice to the blameless. The at- 





mosphere of party is a malaria for poetry and 





purity. It clouds the understanding, irritates 
the temper, and vitiates all the healthful func- 
tions of life. It is impossible for any one in 
such circumstances to see his way clearly, and 
to be impartial, and in that general sympathy 
with his kind which is the true spirit of genius. 
But time passes over our heads, and we often 
look back with astonishment at the violent 
heats of our youth, at the wrath we felt against 
persons who dared to differ from us, and at the 
errors of idea and expression into which the 
controversial clashings, so frequently a part of 
their consequences, betrayed us. We had met 
the men we suspected, hated, and reviled; and 
we had moderated our fiery absolutism till we 
could almost confess some points of right and 
excellence in our adversaries. The motto then 
is no longer, “ I am Sir Oracle, let no dog bark,” 
but, experience-tamed, candour teaches us that 
there may be virtue in every soul, in every 
grade, in every persuasion, and in every creed. 
Literature is a noble refuge from such passions, 
and shapes us to wiser courses and to better 
ends. 

We hail, therefore, the manifestation of this 
human improvement in the acceptable collec- 
tion before us, in which the ebullitions of for- 
mer days are reconsidered and corrected. The 
“Story of Rimini” is greatly amended; but 
without pointing out specific instances, which 
occur throughout, we will quote the conclusion 
of the preface from its unison with our fore- 
going reflections. 

“ As to any other effusions of a hostile nature 
poured forth in the course of one of the most 
stirring periods of political warfare, when I was 
in the thick of editorial fight, I shall not belie 
the honesty and heartiness with which such 
fights may be carried on during the zeal of the 
moment ; but I have now lived, enjoyed, erred, 
suffered, and thought enough, to come to the 
conclusion, that neither modesty of self-know- 
ledge nor largeness of policy is in favour of 
advancing the circumstances of the community 
by attacking individuals who are the creatures 
of them; and in accordance with this new sense 
of duty, the volume offered to the public does 
not contain, it is trusted, one verse which can 
give pain to any living being. It aspires to be 
the reader’s companion during his quietest and 
his kindest moments; to add.zest to inter- 
course, and love to the love of nature; and 
the author would fain have left nothing in its 
pages rebukeable either by the cordial voices 
of the fireside, or by the pensive breath of the 
wind as it passes by the ear in field or garden.”’ 

This is in the spirit we love; and we cor- 
dially recommend the volume as fulfilling the 
author’s intents in a charming manner. We 
are not sure that we can pick out an original 
example of the poetry; but “ whether it be 
new or old,” our readers must be content with 
the ripe and gentle lesson (so congenial to the 
author) of 


“* Abou Ben Adhem and the Angel. 


Abou Ben Adhem (may his tribe increase) 
Awoke one night from a deep dream of peace, 
And saw, within the moonlight in his room, 
Making it rich, and, like a -— in bloom, 

An angel writing in a book of gold. 

Exceeding peace had made Ben Adhem bold, 

And to the presence in the room he said, 

‘ What writest thou?’ The vision raised its head, 
And, with a look made of all sweet accord, 
Answer’d, ‘ The names of those who love the Lord.’ 
‘ And is mine one?’ said Abou. ‘ Nay, not so,’ 
Replied the angel. Abou spoke more low, 

But cheerly still, and said, ‘I pray thee, then, 
Write me as one that loves his fellow-men.’ 


The angel wrote, and vanish’d. The next night 
It came again with a great wakening light, 
And shew’d the names whom love of God had bless’d, 
And, lo! Ben Adbem’s name led all the rest.” ; 
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The Di y of the Sci of Languages ; in 
which are shewn the real Nature of the Parts 
of Speech; the Meanings which all Words carry 
in themselves, as their own Definitions ; and the 
Origin of Words, Letters, Figures, §c. By 
M. Kavanagh, 2 vols. 8vo. Longmans. 

‘Wuat are you reading? Words. But what are 

words? Instead of being compressed by the ma- 

chine, “this work,” we are informed, “ has, 
whilst going through the press, grown double 
in size; which circumstance, as so sudden and 
considerable an increase in its contents was not 
in the beginning anticipated, will (the writer 
says) account for its being several times re- 
ferred to by its author as a single volume. 
Hence, too, the reader, as he must be aware 
with what precipitation all productions of the 
mind, brought out in this way, are attended, 
cannot expect from this work more than what 
is claimed for it—namely, that it contains, 
though put together hurriedly and without art, 
the clear and full communication of a disco- 
very.” A French translation is also announced 
in Paris, so that our neighbours may congratu- 
late themselves on being made as wise as we 
are. But to revert to our text, “ words,” and our 
author’s discovery about them. He says:— 
“Not only may words be accounted for as to 
their present and past forms, but even the 
meaning which they do, unknown to us, carry 
in themselves as their own definitions, may be 
shewn. For I have discovered that when men 
first made words, it was not by chance; but 
that they reasoned just as they do at the pre- 
sent hour whenever they give a new name to 
any object: that is, each word was so made as 
to tell its own meaning; so that men needed 
in this respect no explanation, any more than 
they do at present for such compound words 
as room-window, street-door, &c., which visibly 

But 

I go still farther. When, by the application of 

my system, I shall have thus accounted for 

words in every way, from their present state 
to their very birth, I shall inquire into the 
nature of letters themselves, and account for 
their origin and formation. Thus I shall give 
the literal meaning of the names of the letters 
of the Greek alphabet, of which the learned 
have hitherto known nothing; they having 
been content to suppose that names of such 
length as alpha, beta, gamma, delta, &c., had 
been given to these letters without any mean- 
ing having been attached to them by the wise 
men who composed and ranged them as they now 
stand. This account of the Greek alphabet will 
lead to the elucidation ofall others, provided the 
names of the letters have been preserved. That 
the reader may have in advance some notion 
of this manner of analysing words, and dis- 
covering their hidden meaning, I beg here to 
give, for the present, the contents of the ana- 
lysis of the English alphabet collectively con- 
sidered; that is, not as to what each letter 
means when read by itself, but as to what they 
all mean when read together in the following 

order :— , 

ABCDEFGHI(orJ)KLMNOP 
QRSTU(orV)WXYZ; 

of which the literal meaning in modern Eng- 

lish is—This first book is had of the Jews; it 

opens the mind, and is good breeding and wisdom. 

I shall shew in the proper place how this mean- 

ing may be found in the above characters.” 
But this astonishing mare’s nest and trans- 

lation of the alphabet is only the beginning of 

Mr. Kavanagh’s deeper revelations; and he 

goes on to demonstrate, that to the present day 

nothing whatever has been known of the science 
miscalled grammar, and that substantives, per- 


carry in themselves their own definition. 





sonal pronouns, adjectives, adverbs, conjunc- 
tions, pronouns, interjections, prepositions, and 
verbs, are all mistakes, and the possessive sign 
the greatest mistake in the whole lot, 

Words do not represent ideas—to fancy they 
do is quite fanciful. 

There are no such words as substantives or 
nouns; they are but names in the fourth de- 
gree of comparison. 

Pronouns never represent substances. 

Tn short, there is but one part of speech — 
the verb, which is an adjective or name in 
the fourth degree. And the author says :— 
‘*T beg once for all to explain by declaring, 
that I do not believe that there is to be found 
a single observation in any work existing, to 
prove that men have now or have ever had, 
since languages were in their infancy, the least 
scientific knowledge of so much as one word or 
one letter!!! Thus, to take the two most simple 
instances I can think of, namely, the two first 
[first two] parts of speech, and the two first 
[first two] letters of the alphabet, I do mean to 
say that nobody living can shew from any gram- 
matical work ever published, so much as whata 
substantive or an adjective is, or in what the 
one differs from the other; and that, scienti- 
fically speaking, he must be equally ignorant 
of the letters A and B.”!!! Q. E. D.! 

The contradictions, as well as lingo-mania, 
already quoted, may be followed by a specimen 
of what (if there were such a thing as lan- 
guage ?) might be designated the confusion of 
sophism. 

“If I say, ‘This boy is studious,’ or, ‘My 
brother is studious,’ every body will admit that 
the two words, boy and brother, stand here for 
two substances ; and they are, for this reason, 
said to be subjects or nominatives, like all 
words when in a similar manner situated with 
regard to verbs; that is, when appearing to be 
their agents. But if they follow a verb or a 
preposition, they are also considered as stand- 
ing for substances, and they are hence, when 
in such a situation, said to be objects. The 
words called substantives being thus made by 
all grammarians to stand for substances, it 
matters little how they disagree in their defi- 
nitions of this part of speech. Let us now see 
how well this general notion of a substantive 
can bear examination. ‘ This boy is my brother.’ 
Have we in this sentence two words standing 
for two substances? The grammarian says that 
we have, but common sense tells us that we have 
not, since there is but one individual presented 
to our notice. Boy and brother are said to be 
corporeal substances, that is, such substances as 
we may see or feel if we look at them or lay 
our hands upon them. Now if we endeavour 
to do so in the instance before us, how many 
substances are we likely to feel or tosee? Every 
body will say, only one. Then which is that 
one? is it boy or is it brother? Every body 
will again answer, it is as much the one as the 
other. Then do the words called substantives 
stand for substances, or is it only sometimes they 
doso? The reader will please to remark, that in 
the instances ‘ This boy is studious,’ and ‘ My 
brother is studious,’ the words doy and brother 
are preceded by the same words—¢his and my 
—that precede them in the instance, This boy 
is my brother ; hence it is difticult to conceive 
that these words can be, in those instances, 
different parts of speech. If they represent 
substances in one situation, it is clear that they 
must do so in the other. If we say,‘ This man 
is my chief,’ and ‘ This man is my chief friend,’ 
grammarians may, with some appearance of 
reason, say that the word chief, in both those 
places, does not belong to the same class of 





words, it being in the former situation what they 
call a substantive, and in the latter what they 
call an adjective. But the words boy and bro- 
ther cannot be thus made to change their sig- 
nification. However this may be, every body 
will assert that in ‘ This boy is my brother,’ 
boy is at least the subject or nominative case, 
which is to make it stand for substance. Then 
how are we to consider brother? has it here a 
different meaning from that which it bears in 
‘ My brother is studious ?’ if it has, this is very 
strange indeed; since it is evidently the same 
word, is preceded by the same word, and seems 
to mean exactly the same thing.” 

Which clearly settles the business that the 
boy and brother are not the same substances, 
or they could not be designated by two names ! 
Nevertheless, and on the contrary, if you take 
a relative pronoun, and say, “John who reads,”’ 
who is quite as substantial, and the same as 
John! Indeed, articles, nouns, pronouns, and 
adjectives are all one (vol. i. p. 210), and pre- 
positions are adjectives (p. 215), and so forth 
of the rest of the “science,” in which the au- 
thor invigorates himself wonderfully as he writes 
on. Thus (vol. ii. p. 349), ‘any body of the 
least penetration may, from a single perusal of 
this work, remark, that he can analyse words 
much better than I did myselfin the beginning, 
when my knowledge of this art was yet very 
faint, compared to what it is at present—but I 
have, of course [surely not], still many things to 
learn. Of the members of the press I ask no 
advice, as it were impossible to do so without 
begging a favour of them, and in this quarter I 
do not wish for any. If my discovery be real, I 
shall stand in need of no indulgence, and if it 
be not, I should have none. To speak indul- 
gently of such a discovery were, for the reason 
that it so nearly concerns public instruction, 
the most criminal act of which a reviewer could 
perhaps, in the discharge of his duty, be guilty. 
I say perhaps, because, besides this criminal 
act, there is still another, fully as bad, and of 
which certain respectable gentlemen of the 
press—I mean those who wish nobody to be 
thought any wiser than they are themselves— 
might very well be guilty; and this were to 
endeavour, by affected indifference, or muti- 
lated reviews of it, to keep this discovery as 
much as possible out of the reach of public no- 
tice. But were I to crave any indulgence for 
this work, it ought to be for its form; and the 
more so, as in our days the wretched art of 
book-making is greatly prized and practised, 
and is brought to so high a state of perfection 
that some men appear—and these, I am told, 
are the most popular writers—to have dis- 
covered the happy means of filling as many 
volumes as they please with nothing at all.” 

But how different this work, and what a nut 
for the critics to crack; for we are assured by 
Mr. Kavanagh, “‘ Had it gone no farther than 
the substantive and the adjective, this were 
surely sufficient matter, with numerous quota- 
tions, for two large quarto volumes, and more 
than enough, in our days, to fill a mind of 
great capacity; but the discovery of the real 
nature of these two words will also, notwith- 
standing its importance, be soon lost sight of 
by nine readers out of ten, in the many other 
discoveries equally important, by which it is 
still followed. ‘I'he same may be said of the 
contents of almost every page in the whole of 
this work; each new discovery being, through 
its importance, calculated to banish the re- 
collection of all that went before.” Sublime 
confusion and glorious oblivion, from which to 
learn a system!! But he triumphantly adds: 
“ All the consummate ignorance, littleness of 
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mind, and affected indifference, with which the 
enemies of truth are likely to meet this disco- 
very on its first appearance—for it is in this way 
that by them every thing great is met in the 
beginning—cannot, in the least, remove my un- 
bounded confidence in its ultimate id 


The discovery advances, for “ we are to look 
for another meaning in Alpha; for so much di- 
vine wisdom has been displayed in the formation 
of language, that the same word can, with the 
greatest propriety, be shewn, on numerous oc- 





Nothing earthly can prevent it, for “ it is as 
evident as that one and one make two, that 
every word in every language in the world 
carries in itself its own history and definition; 
for to suppose that men did not in the begin- 
ning of time attach to words a meaning as 
often as they made them, were to suppose 
them not only greatly inferior in wisdom to all 
human beings now living, but that they must 
not have been of the same species; since in our 
times there is no man, no matter how ignorant, 
dull, or narrow-minded he may be, that ever 
thinks of giving a name to a new object with- 
out attaching some meaning to that name. 
But by supposing men to have been in ancient 
times of minds similar to our own, we are 
obliged to believe that their words must have 
been significant, and that we may consequently, 
by our knowing how to decipher them, discover 
a great deal of the primitive state of the world, 
and how one language has been made to vary 
so as to appear a vast number of other lan- 
guages.” 

Shewing this, we come to the Greek alpha- 
bet; and alpha is pronounced to be, “of all 
learned words, one of the most important and 
venerable in the world.’’ The first letters, al, 
however, do not belong to the Greek language 
more than to any other, but contain a hidden 
and complete meaning in themselves; and “ as 
the pk in this word has the sound of a single f, 
we are also for the present to consider it as 
such. Ifea at the end be not a modern addi- 
tion—that is, a word added to alpha, only about 
three thousand years ago—it must have once 
stood first; and then the analysis of this word 
ought to be ea-al-if, which would mean ‘the 
first whole life.’ If we suppose Alpha to be 
another name for the Divinity, such a meaning 
as ‘the first whole life’ will be very appro- 
priate. This meaning may be even found by 
analysing, thus, al-ip-vie-ea (all high life it), 
that is, ‘it all the life above ;’ or by allowing 
ea to have preceded al, thus, ea-al-ip-vie (the 
whole high life), the meaning will be still the 
same. Nor is this definition of alpha contrary 
to the sacred words, ‘I am Alpha and Omega, 
the beginning and the ending, saith the Lord.’ 
This view of alpha accounts for its Saxon form 
A, in which we have both A and T in one 
letter; and this is equal to at or ¢a, which 
words make, when analysed, oif and toi, and 
mean ‘ God,’ but literally, ‘ the great one head,’ 
or ‘the head great one;’ and, what may now 
appear strange, it also means ‘ eight,’ literally, 
‘one seven,’ or ‘seven one.’ In this case the 
T is for seven, and oi for one; and hence the T 
bears also in Greek the form of a seven (7), it 
being the seventh in order after the middle 
letter M, just as S, which is also made like a 
six (7), holds the sixth place. Besides, an 
analysis of erra (seven), which gives ep-it-oi, 
and means, ‘ over the head one,’ that is, ‘ before 
the head one’ (namely, before eight), proves 
that it of or oit is for eight. An analysis of the 
first letter of the Hebrew alphabet (Aleph), 
which makes al-ep-iv, and means, ‘all high 
life,” or ‘THE MOST HIGH,’ goes also to prove 
that Alpha is another name for the Divinity.” 
—“ As al is the same as 0 il, and as this is the 
same as il o (the sun), the literal meaning of 
Aleph is ‘the sun,’ ‘the one high life ;’ for ep 
is here equal to the one above, or the high one, 
and h is for v or vita.” 





» to have many meanings: of this several 
instances have been already given. Let us now 
consider d/pha as a letter, and see what account 
it gives of itself, whilst viewed in this light: 
al-if-a, or, it may be, al iv a, since the f and the 
v are used indifferently; but the meaning is in 
both instances the same; and this is, all the a. 
Now, when we pronounce slowly all if a, or all 
iv a, do we not catch ourselves saying all of a? 
we dg. And why does this happen? This 
question may be answered by another, and 
which may be thus put: Why does the French 
word efois, when written and pronounced as it 
ought to be, take the exact sound of it was? 
Every body who has read with attention the 
account given in this work of the French ter- 
mination ois will answer, that this arises from 
the French word etois being no other than it 
was: then, for the same reason, all if a resem- 
bles allof a. The reader is well aware, for we 
have had many instances of this circumstance 
in the analysis of words, that the letters i and o 
are, from their both meaning one, often used in- 
differently. Then what difference is there be- 
tween all if a and all ofa? The sole difference 
is, that the f in the former situation is preceded 
by an i, and that in the latter it is preceded by 
an o, and here, as to meaning, this makes no 
difference at all. Then the venerable name, 
AtpuHa, is drawn from under the cloud of many 
ages, and shewn the light; and in English it 
is, All-of-a, contracted to Alfa, or Alpha; from 
which we are to understand that there is in the 
word Adda all that concerns it, both as to sound 
and form. What explanation of this letter 
could be more happy, than thus to give, in one 
short significant word, both its forms and both 
its sounds? For here we have in reality the 
long and the short sound of Alpha, as well as 
both its forms; and not only have we these four 
essential particulars respecting Alpha, but the 
word itself tells us that we have them, since it 
implies—this is the whole of a. The most en- 
lightened orthoepist of our days would think it 
were to act very wisely to give in such a case 
any word containing both sounds of a. He 
would be very far from imagining an instance 
which not only did this, but also explained it- 
self. Let us now look attentively at All of a, 
and see if we cannot discover some further 
proof—if more be necessary—that this is a 
correct account of Alpha. What difference did 
the ancients make between the long and the 
short sound ofa letter? The long sound was 
double the length of the short one, or, in other 
words, the short one was only half the length of 
the long one. Then, if we have in the syllable 
AL the long sound of A, and in pha its short 
sound, it follows that pk and of should be equal 
as to meaning; and not only this, but that both 
words should mean half, and that All of a, or 
Alpha, must be equal to all half a; that is, all a 
and half of a, which implies the long or full 
sound of a, and the short or half sound of a. 
At first sight it appears impossible that of could 
have ever meant half, since if we say, ‘ Eve ate 
of the apple,’ we do not understand that she ate 
half of it. But is it not natural to suppose, that 
the first division ever made of any whole sub- 
stance was a half? And from men having be- 
gun with this division—the most simple of all, 
as a part of a whole—may it not be allowed that 
before they had become acquainted with other 
fractional parts, more difficult to find a name 
for—such as a quarter and three quarters—the 











word for half must have long existed, and have 
not only meant exactly the half, but occasion- 
ally something more or less; until later, neces- 
sity made another word for half, leaving the first 
word to mean any undetermined part of a whole 
substance. As a further confirmation of the 
truth of this reasoning, may we not remark that 
fruits and leaves, which must in the beginning of 
the world have served as both food and bedding 
for men, are all so made as to be easily divided 
into halves, since in the middle of them this 
division is clearly shewn. It may be also re- 
marked, that the human form, as well as that 
of all animals, offers numerous instances of this 
division.” 

Thus we see that the same word may have 
a multitude of meanings, or no meaning at all, 
as it may happen to suit Mr. Kavanagh’s ex- 
traordinary discovery; but the grand fact seems 
to be that the whole science of language can 
be traced to the three potent vowels I. O. U.! 
or rather, to the I. O. without the U., which is 
a debt of modern addition. For this one word 
IO “ may be reduced to a single letter, namely, 
I or O—for these two, from their being equal, 
make but one; and then how this single letter 
may be reduced to a mere speck, to the minute 
sign placed over the letter i; in which, too, 
we discover, as has been already sufficiently 
proved, not only the origin of all words and 
letters, but of all the figures and forms ever 
traced or imagined.” 

By parity of reasoning it is proved that an 
English soul and a French sou are identical 
(p. 309), and that there was no original sin; 
for “sin is the contraction of isin, and this is 
precisely the same as Bin, the German word 
for am, which means ‘the first life,’ or ‘ the 
Divinity.’ Who that knows and admits any 
part of this discovery will say that there can 
be the least difference in meaning between sin 
and son? Then, since the latter has been 
clearly shewn to be the same as sun, or the 
Divinity, it follows that sin cannot have a dif- 
ferent meaning.” 

The murder of Abel is, in like manner, 
happily expounded, for “‘ Chaucer employs the 
word murthred to signify ‘ made glad ;’ yet, as 
here the second r has a vowel understood be- 
fore it, made glad is no other than murthered, 
that is, murdered, murther had; and as glad is 
for glee had, we discover that the word murder 
meant in the beginning ‘ glee,’ or ‘fun.’ The 
analysis of either of these words proves that 
they do not differ as to meaning in the least 
from murder. The former makes ig-il-ee, or 
ig-il-oo, or still ig-il-ii, that is, ig-il-u, ig-il-iv, 
and this means ‘ the first life,’ or ‘ the being 
double.’ The word if, I have already shewn, 
is the same as in or one—in Greek this word 
is rendered so. Hence fun, when thus ana- 
lysed, in-wn, means ‘one one,’ that is, ‘ life 
life,’ or ‘ all life.’ By this we see that murder 
evidently means ‘ an abundance of life.’” 

We hope we have done enough, though touch- 
ing on a very few of the recondite secrets bared 
by him, to recommend Mr. Kavanagh to the 
public and to immortality; but we ought to point 
out that he is equally astonishing in arithmetic 
as in language ; in figures, which we have been 
erroneously assured cannot err, as in letters 
and words: ez. gr. “ If two be only a one, it 
follows that four can be only a two, since what 
the number two is to one, the number four 
must be to two, there being precisely the same 
difference between four and two which we per- 
ceive between two and one, for the reason that 
the number four is twice as many as two, and 
that the number two is twice as many as one. 
Hence as four must be equal to two, it must 
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also be equal to one, since the number two is 
only one, and, consequently, the number four 
‘is only one. Now if four be only two (another 
name for one), it follows that eight can be only 
four, there being precisely the same difference 
between eight and four which we perceive be- 
tween four and two, for the reason that the 
number eight is twice as many as four, and 
that the number four is twice as many as two; 
and if eight be only four, it follows that it can 
be only one, since the number four is equal to 
two, and the number two is equal to one. Then 
if eight be equal to four (another name for one), 
it follows that sixteen must be equal to eight, 
and,. consequently, to one, since the number 
eight has been found equal to one. It is un- 
necessary to continue; any body may follow 
up this train of reasoning for millions, and thus 
shew, from its being admitted, that the num- 
ber two is only another one, that all numbers 
make but one. This part of my discovery, 
which is, I have no doubt, very important, and 
it must lead to a great deal more, might have 
been made many ages ago, had men looked 
closely into the grand idea to be found in the 
Trinity ; for if three be here only one, as it is 
believed, it follows that nine can be only three, 
and, consequently, only one, and that, in like 
manner, twenty-seven can be only nine or one ; 
so that from our admitting three to be only 
one, we can, by following up this idea, as in 
the instance of two being one, shew how mil- 
lions, and, consequently, all numbers, make 
but one. Hence it is evident that every body 
who believes in the Trinity, or who can in the 
least understand how its three persons make 
but one, must, if this comprehension be real, 
and not affected, admit the truth of what I here 
state respecting all numbers. From our thus 
discovering the Trinity to be in all words and 
letters, it is clear that nothing can be of a more 
ancient date, and from its being thus known to 
all people who have ever made use of language, 
it is also very evident that it must have entered 
into every ancient religious belief in the world.” 
To conclude with our illustrious discoverer 
of the new world of letters, figures, words, 
and languages: “‘ The enlightened theologian 
must also agree with the opinion to be met 
with several times in this work, namely, that 
the loss of the science of languages was one 
of the greatest misfortunes by which the world 
has been ever visited, since to it, more than to 
any other cause, must be attributed the great 
disunion in both religion and love that has, 
since that fatal time, spread over the earth; 
and he will add, that if ever again all men are 
to have but one creed, it is to this discovery 
alone they will be indebted for the means of 
recovering so great a blessing.’? Oh, secta- 
rians—Greek Christians, Roman Catholics, 
Protestants, Mahometans, Brahmins, Buddhists, 
Jews, Fire-worshippers, [dolators, or Pagans— 
think of this. Place Mr. Kavanagh on a uni- 
versal lingual throne; speak from his uncom- 
mon edicts a common tongue; ,and henceforth 
all religious differences shall cease, and the 
whole human-kind discourse in a language 
which has no parts of speech but, as the Cock- 
neys would pronounce it, one Heigh ho (10). 
We have but one other remark to offer. At 
p- 94, vol. ii., the author informs us that “ the half 
moon is a striking object;” and all the further 
information we would solicit from him concern- 
ing that planet, is, that he would tell us all 
about the Whole One! 





King Alfred: a Poem, by John Fitchett. Edited 
_ by Robert Roscoe. 6 vols. 8vo. Pickering. 
Tue most wonderful publication within our 





time ; a monater poem, extending to something 
about a million and a half of lines!!! Re- 
viewers are occasionally d of reviewing 
books without reading them; and surely if any 
one pretends to the reading of King Alfred as 
a preliminary to its review, his truth will be 
more questionable than his partiality. The 
date of 1841 is upon the title-page, as if the 
ponderous work had taken three years to come 
out ; and we are told that it occupied forty years 
of the author’s life, from youth to age. He 
died, as it is clear from the beginning he must 
have done, before it was finished; and thus 
probably the public are cut off from ten or a 
dozen additional volumes. As it is, we deem 
it unlikely that any living being will ever go 
through it from first to last; and those who 
venture on dips, we would advise to pick out 
ge of the Danish mythologies as the most 
ike poetry. For the rest, it is a cumbrous 
metrical history and biography, upon which 
the pains and labour of a whole wasted exist- 
ence have been bestowed. 

The editor has told us nothing about Mr. 
Fitchett himself; and we should have liked to 
learn something about the author of so extra- 
ordinary a performance. 





And now, having occasion to speak of Danish 
mythology, of Odin, and Friga, and Balder, 
and the rest, we may as well pay our parting 
respects to Mr. Laing’s Heimskringla, or Chro- 
nicle of the Sea- Kings of Norway,* some of whose 
songs are full of the modern spirit of our “ Bri- 
tannia rules the waves.” Here is one, for 
example, that might have suggested Barry Corn- 
wall’s popular ballad of “ The sea, the sea, the 
open sea.” It is sung to King Olaf by Harek 
of Thiotté, in the 7th saga. 

**1’ll mount my ocean steed, 
And o’er the sea I’ll speed; 
Forests and hills are not for me, 
I love the moving sea. 
Though Canute block the Sound, 
Rather than walk the ground, 
And leave my ship, I’ll see 
What my ship will do for me.” 

How Canute the Great conquered England, 
it is quaintly told us, was by blows and wea- 
pons; and he had a long struggle before the 
people of the land was subdued. It is farther 
stated of him that “every one who came to 
Canute and desired his friendship was loaded 
with presents. With Canute, too, could be 
seen greater splendour and pomp than else- 
where, both with regard to the multitude of 
people who were daily in attendance, and also 
to the other magnificent things about the houses 
he owned and dwelt in himself. Canute the 
Great drew scatt and revenue from the people, 
who were the richest of all in northern lands; 
and in the same proportion as he had greater 
revenues than other kings, he also made greater 
presents than other kings. In his whole king- 
dom peace was so well established that no man 
dared break it. The people of the country 
kept the peace towards each other, and had 
their old country law; and for this he was 
greatly celebrated in all countries.” 

Encouraged by his potency, he laid claim to 
Norway, and desires its king Olaf to pay scatt 
to him for it. The answer is characteristic : 

“«* T have heard say,’ replied the king, ‘ by 
old stories, that the Danish king Gorm was con- 
sidered but a small king of a few people—for 
he ruled over Denmark alone; but the kings 
who succeeded him thought that was too little. 
It has since come so far that King Canute rules 
over Denmark and England, and has conquered 





* 3 vols. 8vo. an and Co. See review in 
Literary Gazette, No. 1415. 





for himself a great part of Scotland. Now he 
claims also my paternal heritage, and will then 
shew some moderation in his covetousness. 
Does he wish to rule over all the countries of 
the north? Will he eat up all the kail in Eng- 
land? He shall do so, and reduce that country 
to a desert before I lay my head in his hands, 
or shew him any other kind of vassalage. Now 
ye shall tell him these my words: I will defend 
Norway with battle-axe and sword as long as 
life is given me, and will pay scatt to no man 
for my kingdom.’ After this answer King 
Canute’s ambassadors made themselves ready 
for their journey home, and were by no means 
rejoiced at the success of their errand.” 

When the ambassadors told this tale, King 
Canute spoke: “ King Olaf guesses wrong if 
he thinks I shall eat up all the kail in England ; 
for I will let him see that there is something 
else than kail under my ribs, and cold kail it 
shall be for him.” 

Before this dispute came off, we have a num- 
ber of episodes of various vikings and ad- 
ventures, including plunderings and murders. 
Among the rest, Olaf and Onund ravaged Sea- 
land and Scania before Canute’s invasion was 
ready; but at length it was prepared, and 
“Canute the Great was at Jast ready with his 
fleet, and left the land; and a vast number of 
men he had, and ships frightfully large. He 
himself had a dragon-ship so large that it had 
sixty banks of rowers, and the head was gilt 
all over. Earl Hakon had another dragon of 
forty banks, and it also had a gilt figure-head. 
The sails of both were in stripes of blue, red, 
and green, and the vessels were painted all 
above the water-stroke; and all that belonged 
to their equipment was most splendid. They 
had also many other huge ships remarkably 
well fitted out, and grand. Sigvat the scald 
talks of this in his song on Knut: 

‘ Canute is out beneath the sky, 

Canute of the clear blue eye! 

The king is out on the ocean’s breast, 

Leadin, this grand fleet from the west. 

On to the east the ship-masts glide, 

Glancing and nie each long-ship’s side. 

The conqueror of great Ethelred, 

Canute, is there, his foeman’s dread : 

His dragon with her sails of blue, 

All bright and brilliant to the view, 

High hoisted on the yard-arms wide, 

Carries great Canute o’er the tide. 

Brave is the royal progress—fast 

The proud ee ty keel obeys the mast, 

Dashes through foam, and gains the land, 

Raising a surge on Lymfiord’s strand.’ 
It is related that King Canute sailed with this 
vast force from England, and came with all bis 
force safely to Denmark, where he went into 
Lymfiord, and there he found gathered besides 
a large army of the men of the country.” 

The skill and manceuvring in the battle 
which ensued between Canute and united kings 
Olaf and Onund are curiously detailed; and 
indeed all the subsequent operations are won- 
derfully descriptive of the mode of warfare 
and of the events which occurred (about .p. 
1025-6). One paragraph may shew this. A 
house-thing, or council, is called, “ and the 
whole people went on shore, and the thing sat 
down. Then King Onund took up the word, 
and spake thus: ‘ So it is, King Olaf, that, as 
you know, we have been assembled in summer, 
and have forayed wide around in Denmark, 
and have gained much booty, but no land. I 
had 350 vessels, and now have not above 100 
remaining with me. Now it appears to me we 
can make no greater progress than we have 
made, although you have still the 60 vessels 
which have followed you the whole summer. 
It therefore appears to me best that we come 
back to my kingdom; for it is always good to 
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drive home with the waggon safe. In this ex- 
pedition we have won something, and lost no- 
thing. Now I will offer you, King Olaf, to come 
with me, and we shall remain assembled during 
the winter. Take as much of my kingdom as 
you will, so that you and the men who follow 
you may support yourselves well; and when 
spring comes let us take such measures as we 
find serviceable. Ifyou, however, will prefer 
to travel across our country, and go overland 
to Norway, it shall be free for you to do so.’” 

How Canute slew his ally and brother-in- 
law Ulf on a quarrel over a game at chess, and 
all the thousand and one slaughters, &c., which 
followed among these wild men, may be fancied 
from the snatch we have given; and we shall 
only repeat that the entire work is one of high 
literary interest, and most deserving of a place 
in every good library. 





Mrs. Loudon’s Ladies’ Flower-Garden of Orna- 
mental Perennials. No. XXIX. 
In this No, the various Penstemons display 
themselves, the most gay of the flowery tribes, 
and in their rich hues. There are no fewer 
than eleven specimens in the three plates. 
The Pursuit of Truth. By S. Bailey. 8vo, 
pp. 278. Longman and Co. 
Two essays, published with success some fifteen 
years ago, are again submitted to the public— 
the first and principal treatise considerably 
strengthened and enlarged. It enforces the 
virtue of truth in a manner worthy of the vital 
importance and imperishable truth of the sub- 
ject. The second essay, on the “ Progress of 
Knowledge,” is also well considered, and valu- 
able. 
Tales of a Lay Brother. First Series. Neville’s 
Cross. 3 vols. Saunders and Otley. 
Tue scene is laid about the middle of the 14th 
century, and in the northern borders between 
England and Scotland. The author is a direct 
imitator of Scott in all his characters, gentle 
and simple, in his fights and adventures, his 
knights, high-born ladies, peasants, mysterious 
persons,, and other components of a stirring 
story of war, and blood, and love, and guilt, and 
goodness. The gist of the whole is a recom- 
mendation of the Romish faith; and the lesson 
inculcated, that an overruling Providence will 
assuredly punish the vicious and reward the 
virtuous. 


The Triumphs of Time. By the Author of “Two 
Old Men’s Tales.” 3 vols. Bentley. 
“‘ SEALED Orders,” an affecting story of a tragic 
event connected with the French revolution, 
we have read somewhere before ; and it is fol- 
lowed by “The Provisions of Lady Evelyn,” 
which occupies nearly two volumes, and is a 
tale of mixed life, contrasting a noble family 
with that of a Dissenting minister, and conse- 
quently inculcating the religious principles and 
observances of the latter. We may add, that 
it also treats largely of botany. A “ Soldier’s 
Fortune” concludes the set, and is a pretty 
French revelation of the fortunes of two bro- 
thers— one of whom, the old soldier, has a 
daughter, the interesting heroine of the nar- 
rative. 
The Wilfulness of Woman. By the Authoress 
of “ The History of a Flirt,” &c. 3 vols, 
H. Colburn. 


We are sorry to inform the writer of this novel, 
if not already acquainted with the fact, that her 
sketches of fashionable society have no touch 
of reality in them. It is in the worst possible 
taste to attempt to depreciate and caricature a 
class of society which, like all other classes, 





has its blots and blemishes, but to which also 
belong many graces and virtues, enbanced by 
the superiority of the former and the augmented 
influence of the latter, both in the way of high 
example and the capacity of their sphere. Then 
the portraits, generally, are utterly defective in 
nature and truth; and even if we allow the 
possibility of such characters as the flippant, 
egotistical, and selfish Lady Sarah and Mrs. 
Trelawney, or Mrs. Tryon, with the manners 
and speech of a courtesan, it needs no ghost 
to tell us that they would be scouted from so- 
ciety in less than a month from their début, 
instead of being not only tolerated, but sought 
and courted, according to the notions of our 
overdrawing authoress. Such works are so 
worthless, that we are as much surprised at 
their appearance among the better order of 
publications, as we should be to meet ladies of 
the above sort in any good company. 


Herrick’s Hesperides. 32mo, pp.224. London, 
H. G. Clarke. 

THE first volume of a neat and cheap series of 
teprints, in small pocket- volumes, announced 
with the title of The English Helicon, and such 
as will make a pretty and interesting collection. 
Of Herrick, all we need now say is, that there 
are many beauties scattered over his poetry ; 
though perhaps readers of our age will find 
they have more to wade through in search of 
them than was thought in former times. The 
next volume, but we do not know the exact 
plan, is Hyperion, the romance by Mr. Long- 
fellow, the popular American author. 

History of Drogheda, with its Environs, §c. By 
John D’Alton, Esq., author of “ History of 
the County of Dublin.” 2vols.8vo. Dublin, 
for the Author. 

A VIGNETTE rich in antiquities, crosses, round 

towers, and ruins of various picturesque forms, 

does honour to the talents of the illustrator of 
this work, Mr. J. E. Jones, whose engravings 
throughout are of a very interesting character, 
and extremely well executed. The work itself 
is minute and ample, supplying every particle 
of information that could be collected from 
ancient or modern times relating to the town 
of Drogheda, so celebrated in Irish history. 

An account of the Dublin and Drogheda rail- 

way, an undertaking of much national import- 

ance, precedes the more general matter, and is 
beautifully embellished with plates—such as 

Lusk Church, Portrane, Malahide Castle, Bal- 

lygarth, &c. &c. We have then a complete 

statement of existing statistics, followed by a 

pleasing and well-written retrospect of old times. 

The corporate history, general history from 

bardic ages, and sketches of the surrounding 

country, fill up the remainder of a performance 
not only of great local merit, but worthy the 
attention of readers far beyond the pale. 


The Episcopal Church of Scotland, from the Re- 
formation to the Revolution. By J. P. Lawson, 
M.A., author of the “ History of the Scotch 
Episcopal Church,” &c. 8vo, pp. 880. Edin- 
burgh, Gallie and Bayley ; London, J. Burns; 
Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. ; Glasgow, Mur- 
ray; Aberdeen, Brown and Co.; Oxford, J. H. 
Parker; Cambridge, Deightons; Dublin, Grant 
and Bolton. 

Reap M‘Crie’s Life of John Knox, and then read 

this history, and between the two strike out a 

medium to the best of your judgment, if you 

can have a judgment on the subject unbiassed 
by education, feelings, and prejudices. The 
episcopal church in Scotland has ever been 
one of high and pure character. Unendowed 
with superior wealth and not dominant in the 
state, moderation has been its course and ge- 





neral liberality its principle. Mr. Lawson puts 
its claims forward in a zealous manner; and it 
is easy to perceive that the late and existing 
bitter Presbyterian schism will afford it a great 
opportunity to extend its influence and augment 
its fold. 
ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
To the Editor of the Literary Gazette, 
14th May, 1844. 

S1r,—Observing in your useful and interesting 
journal of Saturday week some lines, which 
feelingly pointed out the difficulties arising to 
the poor of London by the metropolitan im- 
provements in progress, I am induced to follow 
up the suggestions of your poetical contributor 
in humble prose. 

By throwing into large thoroughfares, lined 
with handsome houses, the densely populated 
neighbourhoods running northward of Charing 
Cross and Farringdon Street, and between Ox- 
ford Street and Holborn, we are certainly doing 
great benefit to the metropolis; but what is to 
become of the present inhabitants, the poor 
artisan, the labouring man, the hundreds of 
unfortunates, who bear the burdens of the com- 
munity in almost countless ways? Are they 
to be driven to the suburbs of London, already 
crowded with their fellows in misfortune, and 
have a three or four miles’ walk to the shops, 
warehouses, and markets, whence they draw a 
precarious subsistence? A street is to be pulled 
down ; the poor man receives “ notice to quit ;” 
and when he has completely beggared himself 
by paying his arrears of rent, forth he goes, to 
find shelter where he may. I will not now 
touch upon the system of unroofing him, if he 
refuses to walk into the streets, where no door 
but that ofa prison is open to receive him— 
the practice of which is mentioned in our news- 
papers as a mere matter of course: see last 
week’s journals. “ All very true,” we say; 
“but what an improvement to the neighbour- 
hood!” There can be little doubt that getting 
rid of the poor man is a great improvement to 
all neighbourhoods ; but let it be remembered 
that putting him out of sight does not make 
him cease to suffer; and in the case we refer 
to his sufferings are increased. I should like 
to see, Mr. Editor, a society formed to watch 
these “ metropolitan improvements,” to raise 
subscriptions, and purchase sites, where they 
can yet be obtained, and build houses for the 
poor in the midst of the wealthy, whose ser- 
vants they are destined to be. Then let every 
* rookery” in St. Giles’s, Bloomsbury, and 
Clerkenwell, come down and welcome, for all 
classes of society will benefit in the end ; but at 
present we are robbing the poor man of his 
neighbourhood, where he can best support him- 
self; we are carrying out in England the system 
of our foreign colonisation, which drives the 
poor native from his home and means of exist- 
ence, no one cares whither—to establish new 
and wealthy settlements.—I am sir, your obe- 
dient servant, 

NEITHER A RicH nor A Poor Man. 





EGYPT. 
On Dr. Hincks’ Principles of the Royal Egyptian Titles: 
My bear S1r,—The good feeling which exists 
among genuine Egyptians is proverbial. If 
you smite one of them on one cheek, he will 
turn the other; his object being the promulga- 
tion of truth and the detection of error, no 
matter whether the offspring of his own brain 
or of another’s. I know you will bear me out 
in these assertions; and that neither you nor 
Dr. Hincks will be displeased if, while ad 
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mitting that his learned and most ing 
“‘ Principles by which the Order of Succession 
of the early unplaced Egyptian Kings may be 
ascertained” (see Lit. Gaz. of May 11th), are 
highly interesting and useful, I find some faults 
with his method of carrying out the subject, 
and point out some deficiencies in his mode of 
elucidating it. 

The Principles may be simplified by a short 
chronological analysis, dated according to the 





1 ts supplied by the author; from whose 

dates of the Exodus and of the 18th dynasty, 
the intermediate particulars, and the reign of 
Apappus, aided by his reference to Professor 
M‘Cullagh’s theory (Proceedings of the Royal 
Trish Academy; 1836-1843, pp. 66 and 305), the 
following tabular view is composed; and a 
glance at it will bring the chronological bearings 
of ss Hincks’ theory immediately before the 
reader :— 


Chronological View of the Bearings of Dr. H1ncks’ Principles of the Royal Egyptian Titles. 
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I must in limine remark, how much it is to 
be regretted that such scholars as Professor 
M'Cullagh and Dr. Hincks should prefer the 
patristic to the biblical dates of events; that 
of the Exode, B.c. 1668, being one of the three 
uncertain dates of Clemens Alexandrinus (his 
two others are B.c. 1616 and B.c. 1593), with- 
out the slightest scriptural authority; no bibli- 
cal date of the departure from Egypt ascend- 
ing above the year B.c. 1491, as in the index 
to our authorised translation. This is the true 
Hebrew date, which is lowered forty years in 
some of the Greek versions, but in no instance 
raised (unless the moderate patristic hypo- 
thesis of Eusebius, who adds twenty years to 
the reigns of the kings of Judah, and thus 
raises the epoch to B.c. 1511, be considered an 
exception), although replaced by a variety of 
raised epochs in the writings of Josephus and 
the fathers, which the slightest reflection 
should cause every reader of the Bible to re- 
ject: this being altogether a distinct question 
from that of the patriarchal generations, on 
which the Hebrew and Greek versions are 
at issue. Had the sacred Jewish records been 
lost, like the Egyptian Sothis, we must have 
taken the word of Josephus and his followers, 
and reconciled their contradictory statements 
as well as we could, as we do those from the 
book of Manetho’s dynasties, given by the 
same authorities: but, having the ‘original 





before us, as well as the Greek translation, 
we have the privilege of judging for ourselves ; 
and it is seeking difficulties, to go beyond it 
for the illustration of monumental records of 
the same ages, which have to a limited extent 
replaced the losses of history. 

The Egyptian dates in the table are equally 
fictitious ; being derived from the era of Menes, 
B.c. 2339, which, in the system of Professor 
M‘Cullagh, replaces that of the old Egyptian 
chronicle, B.c. 2187.* The difference is 152 
years, which will lower the adopted date of the 
Exode from s.c. 1668 to 1516; and a further 
oversight of twenty-five or twenty-six years 
in the preceding part of the statement, arising 
from an omission of Syncellus, will give us 
the actual biblical era of the Exode, in cor- 
respondence with Prof M‘Cullagh’s in- 
genious hypothesis on the Pharaoh who pe- 
rished; which relieves history from a material 
‘difficulty, by shewing that it is not necessary 
to suppose that the king of Egypt was drowned, 
‘and that it is probable he was murdered imme- 








* Or 2324 erratic Egyptian years ‘before the conclu- 
sion of the last canicular period of 1460 years, end- 
in;; A.D. 136, according to Ptolemy, Censorinus, and 
Th eon: but ending B.c. 16, if we adopt the theory of 
Pri fessor M‘Cullagh. The former is, moreover, the 
Eg,vptian era of our biblical index within a year, 
B.0,. 2188, or 1663 years before the Persian Conquest, 
B.c. 525, as stated on the authority of Constantinus 
May asses, from Archbishop Usher. 








diately after the Exode, in agreement with what 
Herodotus records of the brother and prede- 
cessor of queen Nitocris (the Ocaras of Eratos- 
thenes, and the last Mycerinus) ; for it is more 
than probable that a portion of his remains, 
together with the lid of his coffin, having the 
name or title Men-ke-ra, are now in the British 
Museum, whither they were transported from 
the third pyramid of Ghizeh by Colonel Howard 
Vyse—a structure equally attributed to that 
king and Nitocris. 

But it is time to advert to Dr. Hincks’s 
Principles regarding the titles; and, first, of 
the royal cartouches, or shields, containing the 
nomens and prenomens of the Pharaohs, which 
he is pleased to denounce as of little or no 
value apart from their other titles. 

But, how does he connect the “ three Hawks 
of Gold” of Chenoboscion with the Osirtesens ? 
—By cartouches. How does he identify the 
monumental dynasties of the Osirtesens, Amo- 
nemhés, Thothmoses, Amonophs, and Ram- 
seses ?—By cartouches. Of what does the chro- 
nological tablet of Abydos, the boast of our 
national collection, consist ? — Of cartouches. 
Lastly, what examples are given of kings being 
chronologically located by their other titles 
apart from their cartouches ?— The answer, I 
regret to say, is for the present limited to Man- 
douothph, “ the third God of Gold,” who may 
have been “a predecessor of the Chenoboscion 
kings,” or have belonged “ to a contemporary 
dynasty,” or “to one long subsequent,’—viz. 
the twenty-first dynasty, where Champollion 
and Rosellini have placed him. Besides, the 
500 years of “ no Hawks of Gold,” the 200 years 
of ‘“* Hawks of Gold,” the 1300 years of “* Hawks 
of Gold with distinguishing qualifications,” and 
the parallel 800 years of “ the same distin- 
guishing qualifications” of titles, and 1200 
years of “ different distinguishing qualifica- 
tions,” amounting in both cases to 2000 years, 
in round numbers (see the above table), forbid 
us to hope for any thing like the cartouche 
results from other titles. 

So much for the chronological results of the 
cartouches and the other titles. Yet I am far 
from depreciating the value of the latter, the 
collection and comparison of which is of great 
and acknowledged importance to Egyptian his- 
tory. But, in the series noticed by Dr. Hincks, 
where are the titles of the Ghizeh kings, the 
builders of the pyramids, of whose period 
sculptures are abundant? We know that they 
had the nominal and probably prenominal car- 
touches, and the Horus title and banner, to 
which Dr. Hincks enables us to add “ the Sun 
of Gold;”? and they are agreed by all to be of 
Manetho’s fourth dynasty of Memphites, while 
the Chenoboscion series are referred to their 
successors, the sixth. 

The first question that here arises is, how 
far it is safe to form principles for governing 
Egyptian history from the latter, without first 
examining the much more numerous remains 
of their alleged predecessors ? 

The second, whether the Ghizeh series is 
connected with succeeding dynasties, like the 
Chenoboscion ancestors of the Osirtesens and 
Amonemhés, so as to render their titles service- 
able to chronological and historical purposes? 

The answer is at hand—the Nephercheres, or 
Kephren, of Ghizeh, the invariable companion 
of Choupho, the builder of the great pyramid, 
is as invariably the companion of Raosin-amon 
or -aion, the father or grandfather of Osirte- 
sen I., and the third predecessor of the latter 
in the tablet of Karnak. Yet the Nephercheres, 
or Kephren of Chenoboscion, was equally the 
near ancestor of Osirtesen I., as Dr. Hincks 
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admits. How, then, can these two Kephrens 
be separated? Is not the conclusion inevit- 
able, that both are the same—the contempo- 
raries of Choupho, or Cheops, and the Kephren 
of Herodotus, who built the second pyramid ? 

But, the Chenoboscion kings being thus proved 
to be of the time of the beginning of the fourth 
dynasty, they cannot by possibility be of the 
sixth, which was necessarily contemporary with 
the Osirtesens, the immediate descendants of 
the fourth,—the chronological place of this 
dynasty being in reality that of the sixth as 
stated by Dr. Hincks; whose dates anterior to 
the end of the sixth dynasty, thus afford self- 
adjusting principles which will reduce the sys- 
tem to within twenty years of the true biblical 
and Egyptian chronology, as shewn in the ta- 
bular view accompanying this paper. Neither 
can the Pip, Papi, or Apophi, of Chenoboscion 
be the Apappus of the sixth dynasty, whom 
he must have preceded by not less than ten 
reigns; so that we must elsewhere seek his 
historical correlative. ; 

There is but one other royal Egyptian name 
to compare,—this is Apophis, the fourth of the 
Shepherd kings, regarding whose age there is 
not much difficulty; for Herodotus acquaints 
us, that the élaims to the second pyramid were 
divided between Kephren and Philitis the Shep- 
herd, in agreement with the monumental rela- 
tions of Kephren and Apophi (which also ex- 
tend to the Shepherd king Aseth, or Ases, whose 
cartouche is likewise found connected with that 
of Kephren, slightly varied; both forms having 
been adopted by Shebek, the Ethiopian, as a 
prenomen, in an age long subsequent). Be- 
sides, Manetho dates the accession of the Shep- 
herd dynasty 511 years before the 18th, the 
princes of the former race reigning 260 years, 
when the natives became dominant, as we now 


know with certainty, in the Osirtesen line of 
the monuments. 

Dr. Hincks objects as an argument against 
this view, that the Osirtesens and their succes- 
sors, in that case adopted the titles of their 


Shepherd enemies. But what sort of titles did 
these enemies adopt on usurping the throne of 
the Pharaohs? The history of the Goths and 
Tartars will answer this: so that the objection 
is not a very formidable one; while as to “ the 
three Hawks of Gold,” their numbers may refer 
to the order of the dynasty, in common with the 
ordinal number of Mandouothph, “the third 
God of Gold:” but it requires something be- 
yond conjecture to extend it further. Amos 
was No. 1 of the 18th dynasty, yet not No. 1 as 
king of Egypt. 

This last question will, I have little doubt, 
be illustrated by the contemporary Ghizeh 
titles; and the “ Sun of Gold,” the “ God of 
Gold,” and the “ Hawk of Gold,” be also 
brought to bear, in seriem, on the history of 
those ages, when Dr. Hincks directs his atten- 
tion to the subject without allowing his land- 
marks to be misdirected by a false chronology. 

I shall conclude by remarking, with reference 
to the unplaced Mandouothph, that Ramses II., 
the constructor of the tablet of Abydos, derives 
his descent, at the M ium, from Mandou- 
othph, fifth predecessor of Osirtesen I. in the 
tablet of Karnak, in which a second Mandou- 
othph obviously occurs a little after; while we 
also find Mandouothphs among the sons of 
Ramses IJ. and III, in correspondence with 
the introduction of the name by Manetho into 
his 21st dynasty. Smendes, or Mendes, the 
founder of this line, was, according to Cham- 
pollion, as above, Mandouophth, “ the third 
God of Gold,” and his successor was Ousen, 
who bears the prenomen of the first Mdn- 








douothph, and whose monumental reign of 
forty-six years seems to identify him with the 
Ph’ousenes of Manetho. Can the “ three 
Gods of Gold” have reference to these three 
monumental Mandouothphs? This is one of 
the questions which Dr. Hincks’s Principles 
may assist us to unravel. 
I, CuLLIMORE. 

London, May 13, 1844. 





ARTS AND SCIENCES. 

GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 
May 15.—The president, Mr. Warburton, in the 
chair. The following papers were read: 1. “A 
letter from Dr. Ick on some new fossil crustacea 
from the South-Staffordshire coal-field.”” 2. “On 
the geology of Cape Breton,” by Mr. R. Brown, 
communicated by Mr. Lyell. The newest stra- 
tified rocks in the island of Cape Breton belong 
to the coal-formation. The coal-field of Sydney 
occupies an area of 250 square miles; and ap- 
pears, from the dip of the beds, to be a portion 
of a still more extensive field. The coal-mea- 
sures repose on millstone grit of variable thick- 
ness and great extent. Beneath the millstone 
grit lies carboniferous limestone, associated with 
extensive beds of gypsum and marls. These 
gypsiferous beds lie upon conglomerates, which 
pass downwards into slates, corresponding to 
the grauwaché formation of Europe. In places 
the eruption of red granite has converted the 
schists into white marbles Igneous rocks of va- 
rious forms, granites, porphyries, greenstone, 
and trap, occupy a considerable proportion of 
the island. 3. ‘‘On the anthracite formations 
of Massachussets, U.S.,” by Mr. Lyell. The 
author states that the fossil plants associated 
with the anthracite of Wrentham, Cumberland, 
and Mansfield, on the borders of the states of 
Rhode Island and Massachussets, are of true 
carbeniferous species. The strata containing 
them, as shewn by Hitchcock, Jackson, and 
others, pass into mica-schist, clay-slate, and 
other metamorphic rocks. The bed of plum- 
bago and anthracite, 2 feet thick, at Worcester, 
Massachussets, is separated from the anthra- 
cite before mentioned by a district of gneiss 
35 miles wide. This bed Mr. Lyell regards as 
coal in a still more completely metamorphic 
state; all the volatile ingredients having been 
discharged, and carbon alone remaining; the 
accompanying coal-shales and grits having been 
turned into carbonaceous clay-slate, mica-schist, 
with granite and quartzite. No similar beds 
are found in the North-American silurian for- 
mation. 


STATISTICAL SOCIETY. 
May 20.—Lt.-Col. Sykes, V.P., in the chair. 
The subject for the evening, entitled “ A third 
contribution towards a knowledge of the in- 
fluence of employments upon health,” by Dr. 
Guy, was confined to the disease known, unfor- 
tunately too well, in this country as pulmonary 
consumption. The deaths from this dreaded 
and dreadful malady occurring in every year 
in England and Wales are, in round numbers, 
36,000; being rather less than one-ninth of 
the mortality for all cases at all ages, and one 
in less than six of the total deaths above 15 
years of age. Dr. Guy classed his patients 
under three heads—gentry, tradesmen, and 
artisans, and found, as the result of great labour, 
that the per-centage proportion of deaths was 
far less in the gentry than in the artisans, the 
tradesmen holding an intermediate place. Dr. 
Guy inquires, “‘ is it possible to place the trades- 
men and the artisans in the same favourable 
circumstances as the gentry? It would be a 





great stretch of imagination to suppose that it 
could be done at once. In all great ameliora- 
tions, time is an essential element—time for 
the reformation of bad habits—time for the 
widening of streets, the enlarging of houses, 
the re-construction of workshops, the shorten- 
ing of hours of labour, for drainage and ven- 
tilation, for the more abundant supply of water, 
for public baths, for the increase of open spaces 
for exercise and recreation. Habits of in- 
temperance will not suddenly grow into dis- 
ease, nor will a desire for pure air be created 
in a day. As in the case of temperance, so in 
that of ventilation, the example must be set by 
the higher classes before the contagion can be 
expected to spread to the lower. So long as 
the rich shall be content to endure the stifling 
atmosphere of crowded places of assembly, 
whether public or private, the poor may be 
expected to remain indifferent to the foul air 
of their workshops, and to submit, without a 
murmur, to the manifold inconveniences of 
their places of residence. It is only, then, 
after the lapse of years, that the condition of 
the tradesman and the artisan can be expected 
to be so improved as to reduce their present 
fearful mortality* from consumption to the 
low level of the more forward classes. Much, 
however, may be done at once. Some provi- 
sion, at least, may be made for the ventilation 
of houses and workshops, and for the shorten- 
ing of the hours of labour. Such a provision 
would save, in the metropolis alone, many 
hundreds of lives every year. This is not a 
matter of conjecture, or a loose estimate merely, 
but admits of demonstration.” A very inter- 
esting discussion followed the reading of the 
paper. 


PARIS LETTER. 
Paris, 18th May, 1844. 

Academy of Sciences: sitting of May the 6th.— 
M. Fourcault submitted a work entitled “ Des 
causes de ]’albuminurie; de ’influence des en- 
duits imperméables appliqués sur la peau ou sur 
la surface, qu'elle recouvre dans la production 
de cette affection.” The conclusions drawn 
were as follow:—1st, the skin is only an excre- 
tory organ, and the products of the transpira- 
tion are not formed in its tissue; 2d, the animal 
preserves its own temperature when its skin is 
taken of—excess of albumen is not the result of 
this operation; 3d, when cutaneous perspira- 
tion is suppressed, five kinds of phenomena re- 
sult: an entire change in the blood, a consider 
able diminution of temperature, supersecretions 
and effusions of different sorts, local affections, 
an alteration in the composition of the urine, 
and, finally, excess of albumen; 4th, the same 
phenomena, and especially the latter, are pro- 
duced when, after taking off the skin of an ani- 
mal partially or wholly, plaisters are employed 
to cover the surface; 5th, cutaneous asphyxia 
is the result of the complete suspension of trans- 
piration,—this kills man, as also the superior 
animals; 6th, when this suppression of cutane- 
ous transpiration is partial or incomplete, the 
phenomena generally observed in cases of fever 
and inflammation are produced. 

M. Poumaréde read a memoir “On a new 
group of double salts, and on some ephemeral 
combinations which often complicate analysis in 
the moist way.” The sesquioxides, their action 
and re-action, their combination with different 





* “Their present fearful mortality” will, we trust, be 
considerably reduced through the means of the Con- 
sumption-Hospital about to be erected at Brompton, 
which, together with the Fancy Fair to be held next 
month in aid of the building-fund, we noticed in a re- 
cent number.—Zad, L, G, 
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protoxides and protosalts, were the immediate 
subject of the memoir. From the ferroso-ferric 
alum, and from other alums employed in dy- 
ing, liquids hitherto considered crystallisable, 
M. Poumaréde has separated salts, perfectly 
well defined, possessing singular properties, and 
whose composition may be expressed by the 


3 3 
x + XO, SO°+10 HO; that 


is to say, they are always constituted by a sixth 
of an equivalent of sulphate of sesquioxide, one 
equivalent of sulphate of protoxide, and ten 
equivalents of water. 

M. Daubrée has remarked the presence of 
axinite in a fossiliferous rock in Vosges. It is 
stated that this mineral has never previously 
been found in any fossiliferous rock. 

A new series of experiments by M. Haldat, 
to condense the magnetic force on the surface 
of magnetised bodies, has proved the force in- 
variable, and that mass in magnetised bodies 
exerts little, if any, influence on the force with 
which they are endowed. 

A sealed packet, deposited in March last by 
MM. Vallée and Barresvil, now opened, dis- 
closed their proposition to employ for white 
lead the powder of Algaroth, a submuriate of 
the protoxide of antimony. 

A letter from M. J. de Zea Bermudez stated, 
that on the night of the 12th March, about 8 
P.M., at Madeira, a very bright and brilliant 
phosphorescence covered the whole surface of 
the sea. Many persons were frightened ; amongst 
them some fishermen, who ran in haste into the 
town, saying that the sea was on fire, and that 
there was a strong smell of sulphur. The lu- 
minosity went on increasing until 2 a. mM. 

The committee for deciding the mathematical 
prize has again announced, for the third time, 
(not awarded in 1840 nor again in 1843) the 
same subject for 1846, being convinced of its 
importance. The enunciation is in the follow- 
ing terms, which give to geometricians every 
possible latitude: “ Perfectionner dans quelque 
point essentiel la théorie des perturbations pla- 
nétaires,”” 

French Antiquarian Intelligence.—In the church 
of Margny, near Compiégne, there has been 
lately found in a loft under the roof a fragment 
of a sculptured group, representing the Saviour 
crucified, and bearing three pairs of wings, on 
the cross. The figure is well modelled, and 
sculptured with freedom, the expression being 
strictly suitable to the agonies of the crucifixion 

_without being at all exaggerated. One pair of 
wings is folded over the thighs, and covers the 
body from the loins to the knees; the other two 
pairs spring from the shoulders, and are so ar- 
ranged as to radiate one between each arm of 
the cross. This figure is conjectured to have 
formed part of a group representing the vision 
of St. Frangois d’Assise, in which he saw the 
Saviour as here represented. To account for 
the breaking of the group, and the disappear- 
ance of the figure of St. Frangois, the learned 
secretary of the Comité Historique (M. Didron) 
has suggested, that at the commencement of the 
eighteenth century there was much incredulity 
existing even among the clergy as to the vision 
of St. Frangois, and as to the fact of the saint 
having received the stigmata of the crucifixion 
in his own body. Charles de Vintimille, arch- 
bishop of Paris, in the breviary published by 
him in 1736, suppressed all mention of the 
stigmata. This new breviary was drawn up by 
Mesengny and Coffin, declared Jansenists, and 
by Vigier, a member of the Oratoire, but sus- 
pected of Jansenism. It is probable, therefore, 
that the spirit of the diocese of Paris may have 


formula 





reacted on other dioceses in France, and that 
at Margny, for example, the statue of St. Fran- 
gois may have been broken and thrown away, 
while that of Christ was laid aside in the loft 
where it was found. This is not the first in- 
stance of a six-winged Christ having been 
brought before the notice of the Comité: one 
has recently been found near Nice; in Greece 
this form of the Saviour is common, where he 
is commonly called “ the Angel of the great 
Will;” and similar representations are often 
found in illuminated manuscripts.—Some valu- 
able tapestry has been discovered at Le Puy en 
Velay, in an old chapter-house of the cathedral, 
which has been successively used as a place of 
meeting for the états of the Velay, and for the 
keeping of the archives. Ona blue ground are 
represented the armorial bearings of Jean de 
Bourbon, bishop of the diocese from 1443 to 
1485 ; and the tapestry is no doubt of that date. 
It is in excellent preservation. 


LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS FOR 
THE ENSUING WEEK :— 
Monday. — Geographical (anniversary meeting), 1 
P.M.; Medical, 8 = ” 
=a and Chirurgical, 8% P.m.; Zoo- 
P.M 


we 8 A 
e ‘ednesday. — Society of Arts, 8 p.m.; Geological, 
P. 


.M. 
Thursday.—British and sere Institute, 83 p.m. 
% PM. 


Friday. — Royal Institution, 
Saturday.—Asiatic, 2 p.m. 
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FINE ARTS. 
ROYAL ACADEMY. 
WE said in our last (a portrait-gallery) that we 
had probably omitted some names we should 
have included ; but gave a promise that they 
should not be altogether omitted. It was, how- 
ever, no neglect that we kept from the general 
list the 

No. 205. Portrait of the Countess of Blessing- 
ton, by Comte D’Orsay,—a little too high hung 
to be properly appreciated, but a fine lady-like 
portrait, so graceful and intellectual that the 
original might admire it, and so skilfully painted 
that any professional artist might be proud of 
it. A singular effect is produced by the intro- 
duction of an easel and frame ; but though we 
have seen such things done to avoid the mo- 
notony of portraiture (and by high hands too), 
we fancy that they more frequently interfere 
with than aid the effect. The same accom- 
plished nobleman (we should say artist) has 
1305, a bronze statuette of his father, General 
Comte D’ Orsay ; 1368, a posthumous bust of the 
same ; and 1408, a bronze cameo of Lady Bless- 
ington, all singular specimens of amateur talent, 
rivalling the best artists in so many lines of 
art. 

A. Morton, who stands 

No. 1. Portraits of the Misses Reeide, three 
well-studied and well-grouped portraits. 193, 
the Rev. P. S. Dodd, Rector of Penshurst, is a 
striking likeness of a clergyman of great lite- 
rary attainments. 289, 4 Portrait of Mrs. Austen, 
is too high for judgment; and 477, another 
able piece of portraiture. 

But we are getting back to the branch which 
we intend only to mix up, as its specimens 
occur, in our continued criticism, and must 
look to other subjects. 

No. 14. The Madness of Hercules is a heroic 
picture, by G. Patten, A., and executed with 
considerable academical force and skill. The 
Hercules to our eye seems rather short, and 
the display of muscle too great for the occasion. 
The female on the right is, however, feelingly 
and beautifully painted; and the folds of the 
red drapery towards the fire carry out the 














colour in a fine broad manner. No. 266 is a 
good portrait; and 358 another, of Lord F. 
Egerton; and 424, The Rev. Baptist Noel, by 
the same; and 278, a sweet composition, called 
Maternal Love, full of holy sentiment and rich 
in a rosy tone of colour. 

No. 23. Masquerading. T.Crane.—A piquant 
and clever child in the flutter of masquerading, 
and enjoying the fun to the utmost. 829. The 
Bay Window, is another well-painted fancy by 
the same. 

No, 24. The Idlers. H.J. Pidding.—A rustic 
jest, well told. The girl is tickling her sleepy 
sweetheart with a straw, and seems wonderfully 
pleased with her ticklish humour. 

No. 25. The Balcony. J.J. Chalon, R.A— 
Invention and imagination are the prominent 
qualities of Mr. Chalon’s pictures; and with 
somewhat of a tea-board hardness and colouring 
in his figures, there are often fine traces in 
other parts of his productions. See also 203, 
se the Decamerone, though far behind Stot- 

ard. 

No. 38. The Courier. R. Farrier.—A country 
boy carrying a basket of poultry on his head, 
clearly painted, sunny, and characteristic. 616. 
The Parting, by the same, is another very pretty 
and touching performance, and one of the best 
of its class. 

No. 44. 4 Lift on the Way Home. W. F. 
Witherington, R.A.—A cart and horses popu- 
lously attended, and market-people accommo- 
dated in the easiest way. The foreground is, 
nevertheless, the merit of the scene, executed 
with all the fidelity and handling of the Dutch 
school. Mr. Witherington has several pleasing 
Welsh landscapes in the Gallery. 

No. 58. Prince Rupert, &c., at Newark.—One 
of Mr. A. Cooper’s spirited battle-pieces. 87, 
Return from Deer-Stalking, is a capital piece of 
Highland life ; but 315 still superior. A High- 
land bare-legged lassie wading a shallow ford, 
and driving cattle across, is a pleasing subject, 
and treated in the artist’s most pleasing style. 
The cattle are, of course, excellently painted ; 
and the simplicity of the girl and the freshness 
of the limpid stream are excellently in keeping 
with the group and surrounding scenery. 

And speaking of Highland lasses may intro- 
duce to our readers 

No. 367, by R. S. Lauder (at the tail of whose 
name we wonder not to see the big first letter 
of the alphabet), in which one of the loveliest 
of the clans figures under the appellation of 
Undine. This is trulya gem. The sweetest 
of countenances and the fairest form of girl- 
hood, coloured with a rosy purity, not surpassed 
by the foremost of our masters : the pearly tone 
of the flesh, just imbued with the carnations of 
youthful life, all combine to captivate us in 
this delightful, effort. In 319 the artist takes 
a higher ground, in a fine (we may call it his- 
torico-poetical) piece, Claverhouse ordering Mor- 
ton to be shot for giving Refuge to Balfour of Burley. 
It is a noble illustration of the scene in Old 
Mortality. The stern Claverhouse in the cen- 
tre dooming the offender to death is grandly 
achieved, nor is the calm determination of 
Morton less ably portrayed. But the most 
touching interest is in the female group on the 
right, which is deeply affecting, and painted in 
a very impressive style. The entire canvass is 
admirably filled with character, and has a broad 
and fine effect as a whole, as well as great in- 
dividuality. 514, Louise, by the same, a sweet 
painting. 

No. 45. Evening: Coast of Yorkshire. A.Clint. 
—A warm Cuyp-like landscape, doing infinite 
credit to the talent of the artist and his feeling 
for nature. 
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No. 46. Ambleteuse, J. Wilson; and also 370, 
595, 840, charmingly natural sea and river 
views. 

No. 73. John Knox reproving the Ladies of 
Queen Mary’s Court. A. E. Chalon, R.A.— 
The courtier-group is gay, fantastic, and Wat- 
teau-ish; and the reformer a dark and gloomy 
contrast. He might be called Black Jock, and 
is a very Mephistopheles in his threatening 
the poor “ brave ladies” with death and futu- 
rity. We cannot admire him. No. 95, a whole- 
length Christ, by the same, is a dignified im- 
personation of suffering; and five or six other 
Nos., portraits in the artist’s well-known and 
popular style of drawing. 

No. 84. Sir Walter Scott and his Youngest 
Daughter. Sir W. Allan, R.A.—One of the 
most interesting and ably executed pictures in 
the room. The likeness of Scott is fine, and 
his attitude, standing up, perfection. The 
whole is done to the life. His loving and be- 
loved daughter, seated at her affectionate task, 
is also happily conceived; and his favourite 
dogs and all the accessories painted with the 
hand of a master. To this cabinet treasure we 
have to add No. 379, Hawthornden, the Royal 
Visit, 14 Sept., 1842. The royal party is pic- 
turesquely disposed on a balcony belonging to 
the Muses’ sacred seat (which has since lost 
its estimable owner); and the wild scenery 
around and below gives a true idea of the 
beauties of this celebrated spot. The compo- 
sition is excellent. 

No. 88. The Violet-seller. T. Webster.—A 
proof of the artist’s touching study of nature. 
The pale girl selling her sweet flowers is a 
theme of the gentlest pity, and enough to move 
compassion for the whole lowly tribe of suf- 
ferers, 

No. 259. The Pedlar, by J. Webster, A., 
whose No. 37 elicited our warm approbation, 
is a nice bit of domestic comedy. The mother 
at the half-opened door receiving a letter from 
the postman, and the perturbation of the daugh- 
ter within, are capitally rendered ; and no three 
figures could tell such a story more explicitly. 
The still life, costumes, &c., are equally good. 

No. 142. Sir W. Scott in his early days din- 
ing with one of the Blue-gown Beggars of Edin- 
burgh, A. Fraser, is a well-chosen subject, and 
very cleverly treated. The future creator of a 
national literature is here in his younger years 
acquiring the knowledge which was to give him 
immortality. The old Blue-gown, the mutton, 
the potato, and the whiskey, are all undeniable ; 
and the scene could not but dwell on the mind 
of the attentive student. 

No. 150. Objects of Vertu, the property of (the 
late) W. Beckford, W. Maddox, an exceedingly 
well-painted work. The ivory tankard, with 
its carved relief, is truth itself, 

The Raising of Jairus’s Daughter. E. A. Ed- 
dis.—This is one of the few great scriptural 
productions of the year, and of much though 
unequal merit. The Saviour is not the eye of 
the picture; but the girl awaking to life with 
a half-consciousness and ecstacy, and the mo- 
ther wrapt in wonder and gratitude at the 
miracle, are truly excellent. The three dis- 
ciples behind Christ are also skilfully done, in 
spite of a little want of distance in the whole 
to bring the figures more boldly forward. It 
is, however, altogether honourable to the artist 
and to the exhibition. No. 515, Portrait of a 
Young Lady as a Peasant-Girl, also reflects 
eredit on his pencil. 

No. 227. The Sempstress. R. Redgrave, A— 
A pathetic appeal on behalf of a class to whom 
labour for twelve hours in the twenty-four would 
be indeed a boon and a blessing: The ema- 


ciated, hopeless, and worn-out creature plies 
her endless task in a desolate room, the fur- 
niture of which would not fetch five shillings. 
Broken crockery, and other signs of wretched- 
ness, fill the heart with sorrow ; and the miser- 
able wooden clock marks the morning hour of 
half-past two. External nature is brightening 
into life and sunshine. No. 2388. The Departure, 
Wedding- Morning, by the same, is another clever 
work du genre. The mother, of whom the bride 
is taking leave, is a fine picture of maternal 
love; the father, sister-bridesmaid, groom, and 
younger family, are natural in their various ex- 
pressions of feeling; and the whole one of those 
scenes which are such favourites with the ge- 
neral English public. 

No. 210, Diffidence, and 222, Confidence.—A 
pair of very clever designs by R. Hannah. The 
first is a poor timid girl fearfully applying at a 
door, and the latter an impudent boy perform- 
ing the same errand. Both are replete with 
character, and happily illustrative of their titles. 

No. 211. John proclaiming the Messiah. T. 
Uwins, R.A.—The only production of Mr. 
Uwins in the gallery this year, and not un- 
worthy of his high standing and reputation. 

No. 248. King Joash shooting the Arrow of 
Deliverance, W. Dyce, resembles an academic 
study and some of the very old masters before 
the greatest schools arose. There is much ta- 
lent in the attitudes; and the Indian-like ex- 
pression of Joash is well done. 

No. 305. The Painter's Holiday. F. Danby, A. 
—Sublimity and genius belong to this scene. 
The glow of red light, as if Nature were in a 
fiery furnace, ae the former; and the de- 
licious water in the middle distance is redolent 
of the latter quality. 

No. 306. The Ten Virgins, J. E. Lauder, is a 


striking realisation of the parable, and one of} M 


the chief pictures of the season. The solemnity 
of the lesson is most impressive, and the dis- 
tribution of light and shadow executed in a 
high style of art. But the greater merit of the 
work is in the forms and expression of the wise 
and foolish virgins—so varied and so beauti- 


| fully illustrating the text, as hardly to leave a 


wish ungratified. 
{To be continued.) 


SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER-COLOURS. 


No. 31. Gleaners at a Spring; 33. A Mulatto 
Boy; 71. Gipsies; with others, of ballad- 
singers, pipers, dredging-boy, are pleasing 
specimens of the class of pictures executed by 
Mr. O. Oakley, and furnish a very agreeable 
variety to the exhibition. 

No. 43. Interior of Crew Hall. J. Nash.— 
An elaborate work minutely painted, but yet 
displaying much pictorial beauty. No. 248. 
Scene from the Merry Wives of Windsor, is an 
amusing piece, with Mrs. Quickly, Dr. Caius, 
and Simple, all extremely characteristic, and 
skilfully painted. 

Mr. W. Callow contributes many landscapes 
of considerable merit, and from widely-spread 
localities. They display much industry, taste, 
and talent. 

Mr. W. C. Smith is also a rising exhibitor 
of various landscape scenery. 

No. 50. On the Wharf, Bolton. W. A. Nes- 
field.—A fine example of his pencil; 63, 
another, In the Vale of Neath. 

No. 51. Chateau on the Moselle. J. D. Hard- 
ing. Also 217, some of the noble Beech-trees 
in Penhurst Park ; both in the artist’s best man- 
ner, freely pencilled, and true to nature. 

79. Queen Elizabeth knighting Admiral Drake. 





A. Chisholm.—One of the historical subjects, 





and a striking representation of this ancient 
ceremony. 

86, 119. Little Nell (Boz), and Gleaners. Two 
pretty little pictures by Miss E. Sharpe. The 
heroine of the Old Curiosity Shop does not pos- 
sess the sad and tender sentiment of the author. 

122. Illustrations of Missals. J. Stephanoff. 
—Highly finished. 236. A Tournament, rich 
and chivalrous; and 300, 4 Shakspeare Scene, 
excellently represented, by the same. 

130. What do you think ? and 139. Rosalind, 
Celia, and Orlando. J. W. Wright.—In his 
usual style; full of character, and very cleverly 
done. 229, Maiden Meditations ; 239, The Ever- 
lasting Club; 243, The New Lesson; and 313, 
The Row at Mrs. Brulgruddery’s, are but other 
proofs of Mr. Wright’s comic fertility and 
artistical ability. Among the landscapes they 
shine like merry parties of life and humour. 

148, Reverie, a Peasant Girl; also 269, 296, 
of the same order, J. Cristall, exhibit all the 
artist’s classic taste, and more than his usual 
nature. 

Nos. 279, 282, 287, and 298. Fruits and Flowers, 
by V. Bartholomew, in all the bloom, freshness, 
and truth of the flower-garden, orchard, green- 
house, and hothouse. They are charming little 
productions. 

No. 260. Moonrise. F. O. Finch.—One of 
several compositions full of feeling and poetry. 

No. 314. The Treacherous Shot, by F. Stone, and 
our last shot in the gallery. It is one of those 
delightful things with which Mr. Stone presents 
us every year, and of which we only regret there 
are so few. 

Among other contributors to a gallery of 
which it may be truly repeated there is little 
or nothing of inferior art, we must mention with 
praise, though we do not go into particulars, 
r. A. Glennie, Croatian landscapes; Mr. S. 
Palmer, Italian and scriptural; Mr. W. Scott, 
views; Mr. W. Turner, wild scenery; Mr. W. 
Walker, Grecian scenes; Mr. J. Byrne, views 
with architecture; Mr. F. Mackenzie, pictur- 
esque architecture; Mr.S. Jackson, landscape ; 
Mr. R. Hills, deer in landscape; Mr. J. Whi- 
chelo, sea-pieces, including the Battle of the 
Nile; Mr. L. Price, elegant interiors, &c.; Mr. 
D. Morison, state-rooms, &c. Buckingham Pa- 
lace—with whose gorgeous pieces we must bid 
adieu to a gallery most honourable to this school 
of our English arts. 


Mr. Harman’ s Pictures realised about 27,000/.!! 
The Cuyp, View of Dort, mentioned in our last 
Gazette (p. 324) as one of the gems of the col- 
lection, brought 1010 gs.; the finest Vander- 
neer 210 gs.; the admirable Adrian Ostade no 
less than 1320 gs.; and the Hobbema landscape, 
which we designated, @ priori, “ the jewel of the 
room,” 1850 gs.! Sir Joshua’s Age of Innocence, 
also pointed at in our remarks, mounted to 
1520 gs.; and the best Claude, .Eneas visiting 
Helenus, 1750 gs. Never did picture-prices 
range so high; and we should imagine that the 
sale netted at least 5000/. above any probable 
computation of its value. 

Sir B. Brodie.—A medallion of this celebrated 
surgeon, executed by Bates’ Patent Anaglypto- 
graph, has just been published by Mr. Free- 
bairn, and also by Mr. Churchill, and is a splen- 
did specimen of the accuracy, beauty, and power 
of this method of engraving. Indeperfdent of 
the subject, it well deserves a place in every 
portfolio as an example of art. 


The Evils of Art-Unions.. Pp. 15. 
A smart pamphlet, upholding the claims of 
publishers of works of art to be considered the 
best media both for remunerating artists and 
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gratifying the public; whilst, on the other hand, 
it looks upon private or artistical combined 
speculations to be ineffective, leading to failures, 
and the operations of art-unions to be injurious 
to taste and the hot-bed of jobbing. In sup- 
port of the latter charge, flagrant cases are 
cited from Dublin and Edinburgh; but the 
London art-union is absolved from corruption 
to be only accused of incapacity and inability 
fully and fairly to carry out its objects: “ If 
(says the writer) the publishers were the only 
parties injured by this unwholesome state of 
the arts, or if the evils to the arts and the 
artists were but faint and few, I should never 
have taken pen in hand, upon the side which, 
among my brethren of the profession (speaking 
of members, and not of rank), must be the un- 
popular one. But I maintain, that the great 
cause of British art has been, is, and would 
continue to be, most seriously injured by them ; 
that they are corrupting genius at its very 
source; encouraging and remunerating me- 
diocrity; turning patronage from its natural, 
legitimate, and proper course, into a muddied 
and impure channel. I, for one artist, and I 
write the sentiments of many, and one of whose 
names would carry more weight thau a host of 
small dealers in painted canvass—I, for one, 
implore the government to put an end to this 
unhealthy, debilitating, and ruinous system; 
this forcing-house, in which works of art are 
produced, to live a few sickly years, and con- 
tent a few diseased appetites. I implore this, 
not only for the sake of art, but for the sake 
of artists. The government may be fully sure, 
that although at the present moment a few may 
suffer in consequence of the sudden stoppage 
of a resource; and inasmuch as the evil would 
have been far less if five or six years ago it had 
been arrested, it will be so much the greater 
the longer it is delayed—for come at last it 
must.” 

The legal interference is accounted for by 
the rapid increase of lotteries of every sort, 
which must be permitted if art-unions are. 

‘“‘ The country (itis stated) is busy with ham- 
and-mutton unions, horse, carriage, and plate lot- 
teries ; the scheme is extending to the disposal of 
bankrupt stocks; and an American had taken, 
in Regent Street, a place wherein to try his 
fortune with a scheme proposing a hundred 
thousand half-crown tickets, with prizes of ser- 
vices of plate. The art-loving sections of the 
public have real matter for congratulation in 
the suppression of art-unions. Works of merit 
will always find a market without such aid as 
they can bring.” 

One remarkable fact is mentioned, namely, 


that no less than 200,000/. has been expended 
on engraving portraits of her majesty; a proof 
of no small degree of popularity in our gracious 


sovereign! The art-union engravings are, 
with little exception, denounced as inferior, 
and being sold at half-a-crown a piece; and 
picture-prizes also as being liable to much 
abuse. a 


The English Cathedral Church of Saint James, 
Mount Zion, Jerusalem. By J. W. Johns, 
Architect. London, Duncan and Malcolm. 

Tuts volume treats of an interesting subject— 

the building of a Protestant church at Jerusa- 

lem, in unison with the establishment of an 
episcopal see there. The view of the edifice 
is well executed, and the details fully explained 
by plans, sections, and other illustrations. If 
we are rightly informed, however, the work has 
been suspended —we presume, from want of 
sufficient funds. The architects had to go 
through 35 feet of debris—the result of war, 





earthquake, and time—before they obtained a 
stable foundation on the rock of Mount Zion; 
among which was discovered only four coins of 
the lower Western Empire, but some fine re- 
mains of ancient Doric arches and columns. 
The ruins of an aqueduct were also traced; and 
a Jewish /amp of great antiquity was brought 
to light. The frontispiece gives a picturesque 
representation of the bishop’s entry into Jeru- 
salem, Jan. 31, 1842; in which the mixture of 
the European and Oriental produces a very 
good effect. 


Walks about the City and Environs of Jerusalem. 
By W. H. Bartlett. 8vo, pp. 224. London, 
George Virtue. 

Mucu as has been published concerning Jeru- 
salem — antiquarian, descriptive, biblical, and 
pictorial—such a work as the present, combin- 
ing all these elements, was a great desideratum; 
and Mr. Bartlett, ably uniting the pen and pen- 
cil, has produced a volume to which we may 
safely promise an immediate and lasting popu- 
larity. As a careful topographical account of 
the holy city, and excellent picturesque views 
of the most interesting objects in and around 
it, we can accord to the labours of the author 
and artist the highest praise. From Dr. Ro- 
binsou, and other good authorities, he has com- 
piled his written statements, and corrected them 
from his own observation. He has surveyed 
the localities, and mapped them; and he has 
faithfully illustrated the whole by a series of 
some forty designs, chosen with express refer- 
ence to the ancient history of the place, and its 
existing condition. 

Of the literary portion of the publication, all 
that need be said is, that it is exceedingly well 
done, and supplies all the information which 
could be desired; and of that portion which 
pertains to art, we must speak in yet warmer 
terms, as affording us the most distinct and 
pleasing representations of Jerusalem itself, its 
architectural and sacred remains, and the cir- 
cumjacent scenes of immortal memory —the 
Mount of Olives, Bethany, Gethsemane, and 
Zion. Several of the sketches are character- 
istic and lively groups of Jewish and Christian 
inhabitants; whilst others of towers, churches, 
sepulchres, &c., incidentally exhibit the figures 
and costumes of Turks and Arabs. These views 
are admirable specimens of steel and wood- 
engraving; and altogether the volume is one 
of uncommon value and interest—the concep- 
tion good, and the execution answerable. We 
regret to be informed, at the end, that our late 
military exploits in this part of the world have 
excited a deep hatred to the English through- 
out the land. 


THE DRAMA. 

Her Majesty's Theatre.—Il Matrimonio Segreto 
on Thursday exhibited Lablache in one of his 
most successful characters, and was admirably 
performed throughout by that popular singer, 
his son Frederick, and Grisi and Persiani. 

Lyceum.—A slight piece called The White 
Feather has been played during the week; and 
at the Haymarket another novelty of hardly suf- 
ficient merit to sustain the repute of its writer, 
Mr. Bernard. 

Mr. C. Kemble’s reading of King John on 
Monday was a great treat; a lesson most desir- 
able to be heard, and likely to leave impres- 
sions on every hearer, which would improve 
their taste and judgment in the pleasing task 
of following his example in the social circle. 

Coneerts.—We have to notice briefly, not be- 
cause of absence of merit, two concerts given 
on Friday evening last week; one by Sivori 








and Salvi at the Hanover Square Rooms; the 
other by Messrs. G. A. M‘Farren and Mr. J. W. 
Davison at the Princess’s concert-room. The 
former introduced several new performers, of 
varying qualifications, in addition to the at- 
tractive talents of the celebrated violinist and 
vocalist, the caterers, both of whom acquitted 
themselves admirably. The latter, ‘a second 
concert of chamber-music,” was under the di- 
rection of one favourably known as a composer ; 
and many of Mr. M‘Farren’s productions were 
played during the evening. Miss Dolby, Miss 
Marshall, and Miss Rainforth, were the vocal- 
ists. The encores were numerous. 





VARIETIES. 


Egyptian News.—The letters from Dr. Lep- 
sius, of the 2lst January, give an interesting 
account of his journey across the desert, and 
especially of the remarkable mirage. A post- 
script of the 27th states, that the reports con- 
cerning Manderal had dwindled into nothing ; 
and they were about .to proceed by water to 
Assur and Shendi. 

Chronometrieal Expedition.—In our Number 
1413 we stated that in the ensuing summer the 
object of the Russian expedition will be to deter- 
mine the difference of longitude between Altona 
and Greenwich. The transits between the two 
observatories, the difference of whose meridians 
is to be determined, have now commenced ; 
and our government has afforded the expedition 
every facility by the removal of customs and 
port-delays, &c. Our former notice recorded 
the triumph of British chronometrical work- 
manship, in the instance of Mr. Dent’s chrono- 
meters, in competition with others of all na- 
tions. Since then, the Emperor of Russia has 
been pleased to honour Mr. Dent with a gold 
medal, as a reward of merit. We trust that a 
similar distinction will attach to him or some 
other British chronometer-maker in the present 
extended expedition. When completed, the 
Russian government will have determined with 
a greater} number of chronometers than has 
ever before been simultaneously used, the meri- 
dian distances between Pulkowa, Altona, and 
Greenwich. 

Caricatures.—Five new HB.’s carry on our 
parliamentary and political history in his own 
manner. The best are “ A Lesson in Elephant- 
riding,’’ the animal couchant to receive another 
rider, Sir H. Hardinge, lifted up by Sir R. 
Peel, whilst Lord Ellenborough, comforted by 
Brougham, and the Duke threatening the si- 
nister-looking elephant for his tricks, appear 
on the other side, the ex-Governor “ bruised 
all over ;” and “ The Happy Family,’ Lord 
Ashley, Lord Sandon, Sir H. Inglis, Mr. Dun- 
combe, Lord J. Russell, and others, as the 
birds and beasts in the cage at Trafalgar Square, 
an owl, a hawk, a cat, a magpie, rats, &c., one 
of the most original, clever, and amusing, of 
the series. 

The Prize-Comedy.— Mr. Webster’s 5001. 
prize for the best comedy has been awarded to 
one with at least a taking title: it is called 
Quid pro Quo, or the Day of Dupes. 

Art-Unions.—On Wednesday, at a numerous 
meeting of printsellers and publishers, resolu- 
tions declaratory of the ill effects of art-unions 
were passed; and a petition to parliament 
against their continuance agreed to. 

The Revertor is a simple and ingenious con- 
trivance for fastening and unfastening the room- 
door whilst you lie snug in bed. It possesses 
also other conveniences of a useful kind, which 
deserve to be more generally known both for 
the credit and the profit of the inventor. 
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The first Horticultural Féte at Chiswick, last 
Saturday, was marred by a sort of mid-winter 
weather ; but still the display of cherries, straw- 
berries, and orchidaceous and other flowers, 
was highly satisfactory; only that strawberries 
are now so much improved and so large, that 
they have little or no flavour; and gooseber- 
ries, when they get ripe, will be found to boast 
of the same excellences ! 

The Hon. Charles Wortley, whose death in the 
very prime of life is announced this week in the 
journals, was the husband of Lady Emmeline 
Stuart Wortley, daughter of the Duke of Rut- 
Jand, and distinguished in the literary world as 
the author of many poems, and a cleverly cha- 
racteristic comedy, 

Naworth Castle, so famed in Border-history, 
has been burnt down, and many of its ancient 
treasures destroyed. Belted Will Howard's 


keep is still, however, left, only partially in- 
jured, to remind the tourist of the venerable 
remains of Naworth. 





LITERARY NOVELTIES. 
In the Press. — A Pictorial and Descriptive History 
of China and India, from the earliest period, with 
plates in tinted lithography, and maps. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


German Experiences: addressed to the English, 
both Stayers at Home and Goers Abroad, by Wm. 
Howitt, fep. 7s. 6¢.—The H—— Family, and other 
Tales, by F. Bremer, translated by Mary Howitt, 
2 vols. post 8vo, 2ls. bls.—The Arithmetic of Annui- 
ties on Life Assurance, or Compound Interest Sim- 
plified, by E. Baylis, 8vo, 5s. — Inquiry into the Cur- 
rency Principle, by T. Tooke, Esq., 2d edit. 8vo, 4s,— 
La or Le? or the Gender of every French Noun in- 
stantly known by one Rule, by A. Abbités, 2d edit. 
8vo, ls. 6d.—Terms of Communion at the Lord’s Table 
and with the Church of Christ, by R. B. C. Howell, 
12mo, 3s. 6¢.—Guide to Useful Knowledge, by C. But- 
ler, 18mo, ls. 6d.—Adventures of Little Downy, the 
Field-Mouse, &c., by Miss Strickland, 18mo, 2s. 6d.— 
The Triumphs of Time, by the Author of “‘ Two Old 
Men’s Tales,’ 3 vols. post 8vo, 1/, lls. 6d.—Hilde- 
brand, or the Days of Queen Elizabeth; an Historical 
Romance, 3 vols. post 8vo, 1/. 11s. 6d.—Maurice, the 
Elector of Saxony, by Mrs. Colquhoun, 3 vols. p.-8vo, 
1. 11s. 6¢.—Observations on Pulmonary Consumption, 
by A. B. Maddock, M.D., 8vo, 5s. 6d.—Hard Bible- 
Words made Easy, new edit. 8vo, 2s.—Treatise on the 
Laws, &c., of Parliament, by T. E. May, 8vo, 14s.— 
The Anglican Church the Creature and Slave of the 
State: Lectures, by the Rev. P. Cooper, 8vo, 4s. 6d.— 
Christianity in North India, by the Rev. M. Wilkinson, 
fep. 6s.—Parochial Sermons, by the Rev. G. W. Wood- 
house, 8vo, 12s.—Nature and Treatment of Deafness, 
by Wm. Dufton, 12mo, 4s.—Some of the most im- 
portant Disorders of Women, by G. R. Rowe, M.D., 
8vo, 5s. 6d.—On the Nature and Treatment of Diseases, 
Medical and Surgical, by J. C. Hall, M.D., 2d edit. 
8vo, 7s. 6d.—Foreign Library: History of Germany, 
by F. Kohlrausch, Part I. 8vo, 6s.—The Septuagint 
Version of the Old Testament, in English, 2 vols. 8vo, 
2ls.—Excursions through the Slave-States, by G. W. 
Featherstonhaugh, 2 vols. 8vo, 26s.—Steill’s Pictorial 
Grammar for Children, 12mo, 2s. 6d.; coloured, 4s.— 
Steill’s Pictorial Geography, England, 12mo, 2s. ; with 
Maps, 3s. —No Peace with Rome, with a Preface by 
Rev, E. Bickersteth, 18mo, 3s.—Conversations on the 
History of England for the Use of Children, by Mrs. 
Marcet, Part LI, 18mo, 1s. 6d. 





DENT’S TABLE FOR THE EQUATION OF TIME. 
[This table shews the time which a clock or watch 
should indicate when the sun is on the meridian.] 

1844. hm 8. 1844, 
May 25 . . 1156 396 | May29 
2 .. —56 457 30 
27 + — 56 523 31 
28 » — 56 593 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
We are sorry we have not been able to answer the 
question of Archwologos. 
To Anglo-Scotus we must say the same; but we 
have no doubt he can find what he seeks at Messrs. 
Rivingtons, the booksellers. 


To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 
Bristol, May 20, 1844. 
The Porter Family.—Sir, In a notice of a picture of 
the late Sir Robert Kerr Porter, contained in the last 


No. of the Literary Gaxette, you state that Miss Jane 
Porter is the sole survivor of this —_— family. 
An eminent physician of this city, William Ogilvie 
Porter, M.D., a gentleman endea to an extended 
circle of friends by benevolence, urbanity, and by 
general as well as professional atta ts, is a bro- 
ther of Sir Robert and the Misses Porter.—Your obe- 
dient servant, .C. R. 

Erratum.—In the first column of p. 320 of our last 
No., “ Ideatypics” appeared as the work of Mr. Jone- 
son instead of Mr. Imeson. 











ADVERTISEMENTS. 


—e 


MISCELLANEOUS 
ECESSARY PRECAUTION.— 


CONSUMERS of BRANDY are respectfully infurmed, that 
J. T, Brrrs, jun., and Co, will not be responsible for any bottled 
Brandy that is not protected against fraudulent substitution by the 
Patent Metallic Capsules, embossed with the words “ Betts's Patent 
Brandy, 7 Smithfield Bars.” 
Sold by the most respectable Wine and Spirit Merchants, in Town 
and Country, at 3s. 6d. per bottle, the bottle included. 





SOLID WOOD CARVINGS BY ROYAL LETTERS 
PATEN 


Ndi. 
5 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 


WOOD and CO. beg to call the atten- 

tion of the Nobility, Clergy, and Architects, to their pecu- 

liar patented process, by which the most elaborate Designs in enriched 

Carvings are produced at so reasonable a price, as to enable connois- 

seurs to pussess those exquisite Designs which have hitherto been 

placed beyond their reach in q of the cost and 
difficulty of getting them executed in this country. 

This diminution in price for solid and durable Decorations, has 

romoted a purer feeling (from its extensive application) for the Fm- 
atprrasatel, of Cathedrals, Churches and Chapels, ard Mansions, either 
in the Gothic, Elizabethan, French, or Italian styles; and the Pro- 
prietors beg to invite attention to the new Churches at Paddington 
and Wilton Place, Knightsbridge, as examples of the character and 
effect of these productions. 

Amongst the advantages of this new art, is the power of realising 
the most delicate and elaborate designs of the Artists with the most 
perfect fidelity, and also of executing their most complicated and rich 
designs at a price little beyond that of the plainest works. 

Specimens are on view at 5 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden; 

estimates are given, and contracts entered into, for the en- 
tire ae up, restoration, or repairs, of any Cathedral, Church, or 
Mansion. 








EW PATENTS.—BROCKEDON’S 
IMPROVED STOPPERS. 


This important Invention, a substitute for Corxs and Bunas, has, 
by new and great improvements, become a pure, imperishable, and 
verfect means of preserving, fur any length of time, Wine, Beer, Spi- 
rits, &c. They are cheap and easily applied; and the appearance 
which they now have of fine Cork, has removed the prejudice against 
their former dark colour. Also DECANTER STOPPERS, to keep 


Wine which is in daily use in perfect condition. 
C. Macintosh and Co., 19 Walbrook, London, and 22 York Street, 
Manchester. 


ELTZER WATER, 3s. per dozen, spark- 


ling and aerated, landed from the Brunnens Wednesdays 
and Saturdays, silver-wired over, as patronised by her Majesty, 
and the principal Clubs and Physicians. 


Brighton and all the British and German Waters, both natural 
and artificial, at the uniform rate of 3s. per dozen half-pinte, 4s. 6d. 
pints, 63. quarts. Glass-bottles, 3s. perdozen ; stone ditto, ls. 6d. ; 

lowed for when returned. 

Farina’s Strongest Eau de Cologne 

and Lavender Water . . . 2is. per doz, 

Sherries, Dinner Wines . - 18s. to 28s. 

Superior Old Amontillado Sherry . 40s. 

East India Madeira . ° ° 30s. 

Superior Port (eight years old) . 30s. 

Light Port . ° ° . - 18s. 

Hocks and Champagnes . * - 42s, 

Moselles and Clarets ° 30s. to 42s. ,, 

Lopes Principes Cigars e . - 188. per lb. 


All orders per penny-post sent out within one hour. 


Lambe and Co., Shippers to the Trade, 11 Great Prescot 
Street, Minories. 








R. HENDRIE, 
Perfumer to Her Majesty, 12 Tichborne Street, London, 
ENDRIE'S OLD BROWN WINDSOR 


SOAP, so lon; let for imp retains its supe- 
riority as a perfectly mild emollient Soap, highly salutary to the skin, 
parame an aromatic and lasting perfume: each Packet is labelled 
with Perkins’s steel plate of Windsor Castle. 

A variety of highly perfumed Soap Tablets, Sand Balls, &c., pre- 
pared without angular corners. 

Henortr’s Parservative Tootn-Powner, an effectual preparation 
for beautifying the Teeth, and preserving them in a sound and 
health: diti is dingly ag ble to the mouth, and divest- 
ing the Teeth otf every impurity, increases the beauty of the enamel 
in polish and colour. 

Henpatr’s Mortiine is the most b 1 extract of oleagi 
substancesfor maintaining the beauty and luxuriance of the Hair, 
having also a delightful pertume. 

His Germinative Liquid is a certain specific for producing a new 
growth where the Hair is tailing. 

Henpaix’s Coty Cream or Rosgs, prepared in great perfection. 

Improvep Scowgaixo Drops, for removing greasy spots from Silks. 








an 








InDRLInL.E MASKING INK, for Linen, to be used withoutpreparation, 
ls. a bottle. 





HE REVERTOR.—By means of this newly 


invented and simple little instrument, which may be applied 
in less than a minute, apres a lock and unlock their chamber. 
door while remaining in their 3 thus obtaining all the security 
and convenience of a drop-bolt at a trifling expense. vertor 
possesses the farther advantage beyond a drop-bolt, of being instantly 
removable from room to room, and from one house to another, with. 
out trouble or expense; but though thus easily fixed and unfixed, 
when once placed upon a lock on which it is wished to remain, it 
will require no farther attention for years. Invalids, and all persons 
who require attendance in their chamber, will find the Revertor a 
valuable addition tu their comfort. ° 


Sold, price 5s. 6d., by Burbidge and Healy, 130 Fleet Street; who 
will forward a Revertor, by post (free), to any part of the kingdom, 
on receiving a Post-office order for 6s. 2d. 


The Revertor is registered under Act 5 and 6 Vict. 





New Prospectus. 
LBION LIFE INSURANCE 


COMPANY, 
Instituted in 1505, 
NEW BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS. 
BONUS every rarer Years. Eighty per Cent, or Four-fifths of the 
Profits, returned on Policies effected on and after this day. 

The new Prospectus, containing a full detail of the highly advan. 
tageous Terms on which Life Insurances are now granted by this 
Company, may be obtained at the Company's Office. 


EDWIN CHARLTON, Secretary. 
Ist May, 1844. 





ONDON, EDINBURGH, and DUBLIN 
LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


No. 3 Charlotte Row, Mansion House; and 
18 Chancery Lane, London. 


Directors, 
Kennett Krnosyoxp, Esg., Chairman, 
Bansamin Iyrit, Esq., DeputysChairman, 
Alexander Anderson, Esq. James Hartley, Esq. 
John Atkins, Esq, John M‘Guffie, Esq, 
James Bidden, Esq. John Maclean Lee, Esq. 
Captain F. Brandreth, J. Marmaduke Rosseter, Esq, 


Auditors. 
H. H. Cannan, Esq. | Robert E. Alison, Esq, 
Medical Adviser—Marshall Hall, M.D., F.R.S, L, and ER. 
Secretary—John Emerson, Esq, 
Solicitorse—Messrs, Palmer, France, and Palmer, 


, This is the only Company who are bound by their Deed of Constitu- 
tion not to dispute any Policy, unless they can prove that it was 
obtained fraudul isrey ion; the great aim and object 
of the Society have been to render Life Policies complete Securitics 
and Negotiable Documents, which shall owe their value to the cer- 
tainty of the contracts upon which they are founded, and be inde- 
pendent of the liberality or caprice of those in the management of 
the affairs of the Company when the claims arise; and for this pur- 
se the Company have, by a clause in their deed of constitution, 
unhesitatingly deprived themselves of the power of objecting to any 
Policy, unless they undertake to prove that it was obtained from them 
by fraudulent rey he lations common to all other 
Life Companies, which make the validity of assurance contracts de- 
ane upon the perfect correctness of the many statements required 
‘om a Rr poser for a Life Policy, and which have given rise to 
almost all the questions argued in the Courts, and to many extra- 
judicial compromises, are thus entirely abrogated ; and nothing but 
to have been committed against them can vitiate a 








fraud prow 
Policy granted by this Company. 

This is the only Company from whom the assured on the mutual 
principle receive the whole of the mutual accumulations, and also a 
guarantee from the Shareholders for the sums assured. 

This is the only Company who bind themselves to pay the full 
amount of the sums contracted for by the Policies, although the 
debts for which they were effected shall have been liquidated before 
the claims arise. The Company idering it onl ble and 
just towards the assured, that where premiums have been received 
for insuring a given amount, that amount should be paid when it 
becomes due without dispute or deduction; and they undertake to 
do so without reference to the state of the accounting between the 
assured and his creditor. 

This is almost the only Company who grant in favour of creditors 
whole-world Policies, whereby the debt is secured, although the debtor 
should go beyond the limits of Europe. 

The premiums, calculated according to the Carlisle Tables, are 
lower than usual upon young lives; and assurances fur short periods 
may, at the option of the assured, be continued for life. 


Triennial Ascending Scale to Assure £100. 





Age. | 


rst | Second 
3 Years. 3 Years. 


Third | Fourth ~) Remainder 
3 Years. | 3 Years. of Life. 


£11611 
393 





|\2 41/22 n 
219 0/3 


2 | 8 
388\'426 4 16 


25 
35 
45 10 
53 K 9/510 5; Gl 1 7199 9 
6u 4/759| 842/10 2 7 
By the eapipeerme ge? only one half of the premiums for the first 
seven years is required, the other half being payable at the conve. 
nience of the assured; thus allowing a Policy to be continued for 
seven years at one half of the usual rates, or to be di at one halt 
of the usual sacrifice, and entitling the assured, seven years hence, 
when loss of health may prevent him from effecting a new assurance, 
to continue a Policy at a rate of premium a) licable to an age seven 
years younger. The half-premium plan, therefore, enables persons 
to retain to their own use the one half of the premiums for the first 
seven years at 5/. per cent interest. us, suppose the ordinary 
——_ for an assurance of 500/. to be 101., the first payment by the 
alf-premium plan will be five guineas, being the one half the 10/. 
and interest of the retained half; and if death should occur in the 
first year, the sum of 500. would be paid less the 4/. retained. The 
assured may thus have the use for the first year of 5/.; for the second 
of 10/.; and so on till the end of the seventh year, when the retained 
sums, amounting to 35/.; may either be paid, or still retained at Si. 
per cent interest until death, when the 35/. will be subtracted from 
the 500/. then payable by the Company. 


Prosp and are forwarded to Li 
expense by the Manager and Agents. ee 
ALEX. ROBERTSON, Manager. 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 








MR. LOVER'S IRISH EVENINGS. 
Princess's Concert Room, Castle Street, Berners Street. 
On WEDNESDAY NEXT, MAY 29th, 
R. LOVER will have the honour of re- 
of that Eistinglahed corpes of European celebrity, the IRISH BRI. 
GADF: with Anecdotes, a~f— p> and 
soma of the ers Caer i” nay 2 time, illustrated 


SpPprep 





prem 2s. Reserved Seats, Ys, 6d. 


Tickets may be had as follows:—Duff and Hederem, 65 Oxford 
Street; Cramer and Co., it Street; i! and Co,, Ollivier 


—_ Co., and F. athe Willis, osvenor Street ; 
jams’, Ebers’, Mitchell 's, and Bailey’s Libraries; Keith, Prowse, 
Co. .» 48 Cheapside. 


TIS ROYAL HIGHNESS PRINCE 
ALBERT bovine s named TUESDA Y, the llth of June, 
for LAYING the FIRST STONE of the HOSPITAL for CON- 
SUMPTION and DISEASES of the CHEST, on the new site, 
Brompton, a FANCY BAZAAR will be held in honour of the oc- 
pairing at the ROYAL COLLEGE, m9) gl and the whole of 
the Gardeus will be throwa open for the Féte. 
The Bazaar will be under the immediate patronage of Her Most 
Gracious a Males, ex 3 Her mae the Queen Dowager, and a most nu- 
merous list 





Donations of works in! drawings, music, autographs, mine- 
pegs yoy rn ors uniary aid, are earnest! juested 
tip Rose, Esq., Rank — Place, Sloane Street, who 

wile thankfully ly ecttowedgn the 
The most d that EARLY AD- 
plea to the F Hospta = comlslansl aly cstablished~ will, in nu- 
the fatal progress of those v diseases of 


Tous Cases, yea ious 
the chest whic i in P 


OLFF and SON’S CRETA LAEVIS, or 
RMANENT DRAWING-CHALK, in various Colours.— 
FE. WOLFF ro SON beg to apprise Artists and Amateurs that they 
wed by the introduction of great improvements in their Creta Levis, 
enabled it to be used the same as ordinary pencil; and effects 
can now be patent equal to water-colour drawing:, without the 
use of water or any other hay! the various gh blending together 
with perfect lag: agp fale > ani ness. It can be cut to a fine 
point, and is thi pide —y Ua gittog a very Uelicate outline. 
sketching from portion the great advantages resulting from the 
tion no ote Lawvis must be obvious, as, without the use of water, 
lette, brushes, i 











For 


Leather box, containing a pe mpetanine e* 
” ” ” een . 
” ” ” twenty four 
In sets a3 above, without box, at Pos x 
Lake and Cobalt . 
gy peerage Se Tie 1e—To produce the the ‘delicate shades, = chalk 
must be cut to a fine point, work 
blending the colours antl the e required tint be obtained ey mt 
shades th merely requi ler point re.—Bristol 
ergo Crayon Paper, o or in fact, any ers with a fine even 
at pinned, ase ell adapted for the wevis, 
¥P and So: to recom! seth on invented SKETCH- 
ING “PENCILS, oF meg to recommend Black Chalks: 8 B, very black, tor 
toreground; H B, middle tint Ret ——- tint, for distance. 


wheva.Ps Renciie a liarly a for sketching heads and land- 
scapes, capable of beautiful t with very little 
Sehser. [= ve cone, “the drawings may be transmit- 
ted without J oft injury. 


*,* Wolff and Son are desirous of an Agency with respect- 
able’ Country Booksellers and Stationers for sale of the above. 


Manufactory, 23 Church Street, Spitalfields, 


J. DENT’S PATENT DIPLEI- 
DOSCOPE, or aareeee Pet ba gna ld for the RE- 
GULATION of CHRON! agit ror LOCKS, and WAT mig - 
Neither previous jaan ical instruments, nor ac- 
qpsintance with pract! y, are required to “enable the 
observer to regulate with this | fawantion the going of his Watch by 
the sun or other celestial object to the fraction of a second, The in- 
strument is as simple as a sun-dial. By is is only Shinct inches in diameten, 
and cannot get out of adjustment ted by the 
ther. Price Two Guineas each. 


Dent's Lectures on P mgowe monn Watches, | 5 
and Clocks, and the descripti pe; price 1s, each, 
but to customers gratis. 


Sold at 33 Cackapur Street, and 82 Swrend, Landen. 








Royal Academy of Arts, Trafaigar Square, 
HE EXHIBITION of the ROYAL 


ACADEMY is now OPEN. 
{Admission (from Bich o’Clock till igen One Shilling; 
Catalogue, One Shilli 
HENRY HOWARD, R.A., See. 


HE NEW SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 

WATER-COLOURS.—The Tanru Annvau Exuisition 

is Now open at their GatueRy, Firty-rongs Patt Mai, next 
the British Institution. 


Admission, One Shilling.—Catalogue, Sixpence. 
JAMES FAHEY, Secretary. 


RTLAND VASE (formerly the Barba- 
¢ this 2 now in the British Museum.—Several original Plaster- 








Address, Mr. Tassie, 8 Upper Phillimore Place, Kensington. 
A fine Set of the Bronze Coens: Ropean Mupazs, with Catalogue, 
o i. 





IEWS of ANCIENT MONUMENTS in 
CENTRAL AMERICA, CHIAPAS, and YUCATAN. 
By F, CATHERWOOD, Architect. 
Twenty-five Plates and Map, with descriptive Letterpress. 
rial Folio, half-bound in Morocco , £5 5 O 
Coloured and Mounted, ina Portfolio . 1212 0 


Published to Bead nye eae at pl Be int a aa Place, London; and 





BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 
Illustrated by Leech. 
THE JUNE NUMBER, PRICE HALF-A-CROWN, OF 


Bsteers MISCELLANY 


will contain— 


THE FORTUNES OF THE SCATTERGOOD 
FAMILY. 





By ALBERT SMITH. 
With an Illustration by Leech. 
Chapter EVE Vincent is led by Mr. Bolt to the edge of a pre- 
cipice. 
Chapter XIX.—Mr. Joe Jollit becomes joyous at Gravesend, where 
Mr. Snarry relieves his mind. 
—Frederick arrives at the end of his journey. 


Nearly ready, in 2 vols. post my bye agg with numerous Portraits, 
price 24. cloth, 


UR ACTRESSES; or, Gis Glances at Stage 
Favourites, Past and 
Ry Mrs. CORNWALL BARON on witeets, 
Author of the “ Life < the Duchess of a = ” “ Memoirs of 
onk Lewis,” &c. & 
London; Smith, sie, and Co., 65 Cornhill. Dublin: J. Cum- 
ming. Edinburgh: Bell and Bradfute. 





The following Periodical Works, for June, 1844, will be 
published by CHARLES KNIGHT awnp CO. 


LD ENGLAND. Part VI., with a Coloured 

Engraving of the Interior of the Temple Church, price 

ls. 62. Published also in Weekly Numbers at 3d.; with the Co- 
loured Engraving as a SurPLEMENTARY NuMBER, price 6d. 


The PICTORIAL SUNDAY-BOOK, 
Part VI., with a Coloured Map, price ls. 6d. Published also in 
Weekly Numbers at 3d. ; pea the Coloured Aree: and a sheet of 
Letter press phy of the Holy Land, as a 
SurrPLeMENTARY aan cles 6a. 


The PENNY MAGAZINE, 


XLL, of the New Series, price 6d. 
The PICTORIAL MUSEUM of ANI- 


MATED NATURE. Part XVIII., price ls, Published also in Weekly 
Numbers, price 3d. 
OUR 


The LIBRARY for the TIMES. 
i ae EMPIRE. By C. MacFarcanz. Vol.II., Part I., price 


The COMPLETE CONCORDANCE to 
SHAKSPERE; being a Verbal Index Ps all the Passages in the 
Dramatic Works of the Poet. By Mrs. Cowpen Cranks. Part II. 
The Concordance will appear in Monthly Parts, at Half-a- Crown 
ae ; the whole to be completed in 18 Parts, of uniform size with 

C, Knienr’s * Pictorial Edition.’ 





Part 


Re-Issue, in Monthly Volumes or Sections, of Completed 
Works. 


The Penny Cyclopedia. A Monthly Volume, 
at Six Shillings. ‘Completed, in 27 Volumes, in March 1846. 


The Penny Magazine, Ist Series. A Monthly 
be at Four Shillings, Completed, in 9 Volumes, in October 
The Pictorial Edition of Shakspere, including 
lonthly Section, at Six Shillings, Completed, in 





Chapter XX, 
Chapter XXI.—The meeting of Vincent and Amy ‘The 
Burning of Braban 
The Whims of a Water-drinker, 
by Hal Willis. 
The Last Gatherin, 
My Creole Coysin’ By Albany 
Poyntz. With an Illustration 
af Veonins, 


Mell. eR tS. 


A song for the Sorrowful, by W. | A S 
w Gane, The Native Sentinel, by H. R. 
izabeth’s Visit to . ison. 
Henry Curling. The Physiology of London Life, 
th Styria, the Be J. egg Murray, Author 
tive » in 1841, by oag fl London.” 
C, F. Fynes Cli inton. Vienna— $4 
sen an! Kineap. 7 Styria—salz- ophilists— How to wet on in 
ae the Pinzgau — London. 
Fal of the sy oo grea Love and Reason, by Anna Sa- 
A Fashionable Gaming House— vage. 
ms of a Croupier. 


Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street. 


— Manxman and his Visitor. 

e 

= cdbicegy as ‘he. An Uni- 
lewspaper to suit all 

Tate a and Opinions, composed 


Selene of Rreieg, - how he 
Tale the Wor! A German 








On the Ist of June, price 2s. 6d. 


OURNAL of the STATISTICAL 


SOCIETY. Vol. VII. Part 


CONTENTS: 
1. Tenth Annual Report. 
2. The Met: iis; its Divisions for Local Government. 
History it State of the age of the poli. 
. Railway Statistics ot the United Kingdom 
5. a $s required in the Report of the Irish Census Commis- 


6. Mortality of the Metropolis and the Country—Prices of Provisions 








y ptcy 
J. W. Parker, 445 West Strand. 





LITERATURE AND ART. 
RITISH and FOREIGN INSTITUTE. 


Patron—His Roya, Higayass Paiwce ALpert. 
Pi t—Tue Ricat How. raz Eart ov Devon. 
The second year of the Institute will commence on the Ist of June 
next, when the terms of Membership will be as follow :— 
Town Members—Entrance, 102. 10s.; Annual, 5l. 5s. 
Country Members—Entrance, 5/. 5s.; Annual, %. 2s. 
The election of Eight new Members of Committee will take place 
at fro Institute, on Thursday, the 30th instant, from Three to Five 
‘clock. 
The General Meeting will be held 
at Three o'clock, for the pu: epee of of 
Friday, to admit of the 
- —_ Whitsu) — yes At the 
take the pg By 


vo forma on Friday, the Bist, 
ing adjourned to the followi ng 
those ze _— it of tow: 


Adjourned M. ng the Panne Hon. 
k-faorel a full full revort of progress 
bes state of the Borodin and a bal ciara 
submitted to the Mem! 
JAMES 8. BUCKINGHAM, Resident Director. 
13 George Street, Hanover Square. 
The new oo for the Lectures, Con “hes House Din- 
ners, and Soirees, y be learned at the “Insite, where Prospec- 
tuses, and Cards o of ‘Advnission for Candidates of the second year, now 
about to commence, may also be procured of the Secretary 





In the press, and shortly will be published, 
HE ALPHABET; also, an Essay on Good, 
Better, Best, Well; and other Philological Papers. 
By T. beach KEY, 
Professor of Com; —— Tonton, &e. 
With a Letter on the Rev. J. W. Id “« 
London; Charles Knight and Co., 22 Suto Street. 








Morning Exercises at Cripplegate, &c. 
On mg the Ist of June, will be published, in Octavo, the 


pers Volume (to be comprised in Six Volumes), price 12s. bound 
in clot! 


HE MORNING EXERCISES at CRIP- 
PLEGATE, Giles-in-the-Field, and in Southwark ; being 
divers ery A. DC. LIX. —M.DC.! re 2 several Mi- 
nisters of th in or near London. Fifth Edi pe carefully 
i and poet with Notes and Translations of all the Que 
a 
vy JAMES NICHOLS, 
Editor oe rf Fuller’s Church History,” &c. 
o°a Volume wi will -i ty... ~ every alternate month, so as to 
blication within the year. 


London; onan for Them us Tone. 7S Cheapside ; and sold by all 
ers. 





e A Mon 
21 Monthly Parts, in September 1845. 


The Pictorial Bios of England, to the Con- 
— of the foe. i I. A Monthly “grt at Six Shil- 
lings. Compl in 15 Monthly Parts, in March 184, 


The Pictorial History of England dering the 
Reign of George III. A Monthly Section, at Sit Shillings. Com- 
pleted, in 12 Monthly Parts, in December 1844. 


London. A Monthly Section, at Four Shil- 
lings and Sixpence. Completed, in 12 Monthly Parts, in April 1845. 


The following Books will be also published by CHARLES 
KyiGut and Co. on or before June |. 


The DICTIONARY of the FARM. Bythe 
late Rev. W. L. Rua, Vicar of Winkfield, Berks; and completed 
we og as weeks previous to his death. Price 8s, 6d. strongly 


A TREATISE upon the LAW, PRIVI- 
LEGES, PROCEEDINGS, and USAGE of PARLIAMENT. In 
Three 5 ip onma tion, Powers, and Privileges of Parliament. 

. ot both Houses in the Conduct of Pub- 

Business.—IIT. The Manner of passing Private Bills. By Thomas 
Erskine May, Esq., Batrister-at-Law; Assistant-Librarian of the 
House of Commons, One volume $vo, 14s, cloth. 


KNIGHT’S LIBRARY EDITION of 
sHAKsreee i X., containing Macseru, CortoLanus, and JuLivs 


The WORKS of WILLIAM SHAKSPERE; 
cnains his ge! a A penees from the Text of the Editions v4 
1GHT. Glossarial Notes; and Facts connected wit! 
his ‘Life and Writings, ‘abeidged trom" William Shakspere, a Biogra- 
phy.” Complete in One Volume. Price One Guinea. 

This is e only edition in One Volume, with Glossarial Notes. 
Each P} a y an I 'y Notice, and with en- 
ps Titles, from the designs of W. Harvey. 
By 





The BRITISH CONSTITUTION. 


Haewry Lorp BrovcHam. One vol. demy 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY. By Heuar 
Lorp Brovonam. Complete in — Volumes, 8vo, 1/, 11s. 6d. 
cloth.—The same, Part IV., sewed, 5s. 


INDEX to the MAPS published by the So- 
for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge; containing more than 
sash — By the Rev. Jamas MICKLEBURGH. Second Edition, 


"COMMERCIAL STATISTICS. A Digest 


of the F mee ation, Customs Tariffs, 
Laws and Charges, prea Im- 
and the Moneys, Weights, and Measures of all 
all British Commercial Treaties with F Foreign 
m authentic Records, and consolidated with es- 
ference to British and Fi Products, Trade and ——. 
ion. By Joun Macorecor, Author of « British promt 

of the Joint Secretaries of the Board of Trade. In 3 vols. ro oyal 8vo, 

WM. 11s. 6d. each, Vol. 111. is in the Press, and will appear shortly. 


22 Ludgate Street, May 23, 1844. 
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On Thursday next will be wanes, 2 vols. 8vo, with Original 
HE LIFE and TIMES of RICHARD the 


THIRD, as Duke of Gloucester and King of England; in 
which all the Char, against him are carefully inves estigated and 
compared with the of the porary 

By CAROLINE A. HALSTED, 
Author of “ The Lite of ——«- Mother of King 


London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 








8 New Burlington Street, May 25, 1844. 


M R. BENTLEY is preparing for immediate 
Publication the following NEW WORKS :— 
I, 
2 vols, 8vo, with Portraits, 

DIARIES and CORRESPONDENCE 
of JAMES HARRIS, FIRST EARL of MALMESBURY. 
Containing Memoirs of his Time from the Year 1767 to 1809; and 
an Account of his Missions to the Courts of Madrid, Frederick the 


Great, Catherine the Second, and the Hague; and his Special 
Embassies to Berlin, Brunswick, and the French Republic. 


Edited by his Gaanpson, the Turep Eaat. 
ll, 
In 8 vols. post 8vo, 
AFLOAT and ASHORE; or, the Adventures 
of Miles Wallingford. 
By J. FENIMORE COOPER, Esq. 
Author of ** * The Pilot,” ** The Last of the Molicans,” “ The 
Deerslayer,” &c.—(On the lst of June.) 
Ill, 
In 3 vols. post 8vo, 
ROSE D’ALBRET ;; or, Troublous Times. 
A Romance. 
By G. P. R. JAMES, Esq. 
Author of ** Darnley,” ‘* De L’Orme,” * Arabella Stuart,” &c. 
(Now ready.) 
Iv. 
By Order of the French Government, 
One vol. 8vo, 
NARRATIVE of a MISSION to EGYPT, 
the RED SEA, the PERSIAN GULF, the EAST INDIES, and the 
ISLAND of BOURBON. 
By Mons. V. FONTANIER, 
Vv. 
Last Series, 
In 2 vols. post 8vo, 
The ATTACHE; or, Sam Slick in England. 
Completing the Sayings and Doings of Mr. Slick. 
By the Author of “ Tux Crocxmaxgn.” 
vi. 
Third Series of ‘‘ Two Old Men’s Tales.” 
In 3 vols. post 8vo, 
The TRIUMPHS of TIME. 


By the Author of ** Two Old aaicoaniea Tales,’ (Now ready.) 


Richard Bentley, New Burlington 8 Street, Publisher in Ordinary 
to her Majesty. 


BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
Price 4s. 6d. bound in cloth, 
REEDOM NOT LAWLESSNESS. 
By Miss GOLDIE. 
Edinburgh : R. Grant and Son, 82 Princes Street. London: 
J. Burns, Portman 8! 





Lately, by the same Author, price 3s, cloth, 
TRUTH and OPINION. 
Also, price 3s, 6d. cloth, 
FAMILY RECOLLECTIONS and NA- 


TIONAL PROGRESS, 





New Volume of Sermons by the Rev. G. W. Woodhouse. 
Now ready, in 8vo, price 12s. 
AROCHIAL SERMONS 
By the"Rev. G. W. WOODHOUSE, M.A, 
Vicar of Albrighton, Salop. 


Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Place; Lang- 
ridge, Birmingham ; and Simpson, Wolverhampton. 





Price Two Shillings, 


N INQUIRY into the PRACTICAL 
KING of the GOVERNMENT MEASURE for the 
REGULATION of the CURRENCY. 


By R. TORRENS, Esq. F.R.S. 
Also by the same Author, price 10s. 6d. 
The BUDGET, or Commercial and Colonial 


Policy; with an Introduction, in which the Deductive Method, as 
ii System ic, is applied to the Solution of 
y- 


Smith, Elder, and Co., Cornhill, 


Now ready, with 70 Woodcuts, ont Illustrative Borders, post 8v0, 
9a. 6 


HURCH N EEDLEWORK ; _ with Prac- 

tical Remarks on its P: 

By Miss LAMBERT, of New wt Street. 
Lately published, by the same Authoress, 


HAND-BOOK of NEEDLEWORK. Third 
Edition, post Svo, 10s. 6d. 


John Murray, Albemarle Street. 








In post 8vo, price 10s, 6d. cloth, 
N@LeiswtiePR oO 8 BE; 
Being Selections from 
THE WORKS OF ENGLISH PROSE-WRITERS, 
With Notes of their Lives. 
James Moore, 4 Street, Ch 








Price 5s. cloth boards, 
HE ARITHMETIC of ANNUITIES and 
SSURANC 
Or comveuab mnyanner SiMpLiriE. 
Explaining the Value of Annuities Certain, Contingent on 
Two Lives, and the Values of Assurances in ‘single ry Prodigy Pay: 
the vaew A os Pensions, Free- 
tation, Imme- 
tical and Fa- 
By EDWARD BAYLIS, 
Actuary of the Anchor Life Assurance Company. 
London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans, 





Medium octavo, in arabesque binding, price 10s. 6d. 
ALKS about the CITY and ENVIRONS 
of JERUSALFM. 


By W. H. BARTLETT. 
si by Nine ) Engravings on Steel, by Cousen, ereess and 
rd; a Map; and nearly Forty superior Woodcu 
ea object of this Work is to give a correct ae a of the ove state 
of this memorable city, from personal The “ Walks” 
embrace the Principal ¢ objects of interest ; ne of which have not 
been drawn or described in any previous publication. 


London: George Virtue, 26 Ivy Lane; and sold by all Booksellers, 





In 21 volumes fcp. cloth, with 80 plates, price 5s. each, 


ya LPY’S only Complete and Uniform 


HISTORY of ENGLAND. 
By HUME, SMOLLETT, aud HUGHES. 


The CONTINUATION, by the Rev, T. S, HUGHES, B.D., Pre- 
bendary of Peterborough. 


Also, in 7 vols, 8vo, price 10s. 6d. each, 


The HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the 


Reign of George II. to the present time. 
London: Henry Wix, Bridge Street; and all Booksellers. 


Ot SEPTUAGINT in ENGLISH.—An 
entirely new Translation into ge yo cincipal Varia pumerrant 





‘ersion; with Marginal Renderings, 
p ames the Vatican text. Two vols. 8vo, = 


NIVERSAL HISTORY on SCRIPTU- 
RAL PRINCIPLES, from the Creation of the World to the 
Present Time. In Four Parts, 12mo, cloth, 
Second Edition of Parts I. and II., from the Creation to the Esta- 
blishment of Christianity, in 1 vol. imo, cloth, 6s. 


HE CREATION ; illustrated by Six En- 
vings on Steel. A Series of Letters from a Father to his 


Children. By W.G. Rump. Square 12mo, cloth lettered, 5s. 6d. 
A New Edition. 


London: Samuel Bagster and Sons, 15 Paternoster Row. 





In imperial folio, price 14. 11s. 6d. 
ART III. of Mr. DrumMMonpn’s HISTORY 
of NOBLE BRITISH FAMILIES, 
Containing the FAMILY of BRUCE, 
Also nearly ready, 
The Families of Percivat, Dunsar Hume and 
Deunpas, Cartysis Drummond, Navitix, and Lumiey. 
William Pickering, Publisher, Piccadilly. 





Works by the Rev. G. E. Biber, LL.D. 
HE POSITION of the ANGLICAN 
CHURCH, and nd the Work that is before her: being a Collec- 
of occasional Se on the more important Topics 3 of t the pre- 
sent day. 8vo, 8s. 


2. ithe STANDARD « of CATHOLICITY ; 


"amit out in in safe and lead 
ing ‘Principles he ¢ conticting Peas mui — which the Church 
hog present agitated. Second Edition, revised and enlarged. vo, 

3. The CATHOLICITY of the ANGLICAN 


CHURCH bh Tg ieee and the alleged “Oneinalls of the Roman 


Church disproved. In a Series of Letters. 
der the title “ Catholicity v. Sibthorp.” 8vo, 8s. ea 


4, PICTORIAL HISTORY of the OLD 
TESTAMENT, for the Use of the Young; helag @ Selection of Nar. 

ves, comprising the leading Facts of tion, from the Crea: tion 
to the | Sig oe of Malachi, in the lan, of’ Holy Writ. Ilus- 
trated by Wood chiefly after the ancient Mas- 
ters. Anew and revised edition of “ The Child's Own Bible.” Imp. 
8vo, 10s. 6d. 


published un- 








Rivingtons, #t. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 





M® DISRAELT mo 3 « CONINGSBY; 


THE NEW GENERATION, ‘i 
IS NOW READY AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


From “ The Times.” 

“ The announcement of a new novel by the able author of ‘ Vivian 
Grey,’ would be sufficient a — the eager expectations of those 
who love lively skete! ty and brilliant descriptions of ‘feast 
and oe ” but * — sby’ will's attract additional and graver interest 

prev: that he expounds the opinions of * Young 
England’ The pot. will be found replete with interest.” 
From “ The Morning Chronicle.” 

“We may augur for this Bas a very extensive popularity. It is 
quite as curious as it is clev: 

From “ The Morning Post.” 
“ This book is full of life, spirit, and accurate portraiture. As a 
inter of fashionable life we know no one more au fait than Mr. 
israeli. Never did satire dissect with a more polished knife—never 
were the ulcers « of political and fashionable life hid bare with a more 
eo = a hand. This work is too cutting, too true, to 
unheeded, It must be read by all. romantic 

pA ao of the eneay is likewise maint skill.” 


From “‘ The Morning Herald.” 
“ This is in every respect a very fine and remarkable novel. It is 
@ very successful attempt to intertwine the political feelings of the 
day with the interest and plot of a novel.” 
From “ The Literary Gazette.” 
“This work is destined for extensive popularity. It is a produc- 
tion of much talent—bitterly personal, satirical, political, and is be- 
sides the manifesto of ‘ Young England,’” 


Henry Colburn, Publisher, 13 Great Marlb 








igh Street. 





Price Three Shillings, 


HO IS MY NEIGHBOUR? 
A Poem. 


To be sold for the benefit of the Hull Female 
Penitentiary. 


London: Simpkin, Meriell, and Co. Hull: Joseph Leng and 
William Stephenson. 





In 8vo, price 5s. 6d. 
O’ SOME of the MOST IMPORTANT 
DISORDERS of WOME: 


By GEORGE ROBERT ROWE, aa . F.S.A, 
Member of the Royal College of Physicians, London, &c. 


London : John Churchill, Princes Street, Soho. 





Now ready, in small 8vo, price 10s. 6d. 
YMNS and POEMS for the SICK and 


‘ SUFFERING. In connexion with the Service for the 
Visitation of the Sick. 
Edited by the + gh ha S FOSBERY, B.A. 

This Volume contains 2 which about ni 
are by bate: who Ianto whe to r to the e bth Century: the rest Saupe 
origin: Amongst thy iters 
(between covert piso go eighty in number) occur those of Sir J. Beau- 
mont, Sir T. Browne, F. Davison, Elizabeth of Bohemia, P. Fletcher, 
. Herbert, Dean Hick: 


» Ken, Norris, Quarles, sandys, Bp. J. 
ay gy Lo cour f and os H. Wotton, And of modern writers 


Sir R. Grant, Miss E. Taylor, 
Wordsworth, Rev. .C go ler, Keble, Lyte, Monsell, Moul: 
oe Trench, and pt toa S. Wilberfor 


Rivingtons, St, Paul’s Churchyard, pt Waterloo Place. 





In 1 vol. post 8vo, price 5s. boards, 
aE SEVEN PENITENTIAL PSALMS, 
¢ baing Spestenens of a New Version of the Psalter. 
ae - ae ‘Tunes in Churches. With an Appendix of Early 
ions and Notes. 
By M. MONTAGU. 
J. Hatchard and _ 187 Piccadilly. 


Gratis, 


x > 
ATALOGUE of ADDITIONAL BOOKS 
recently added to the STOCK of T. RODD, 9 Great New- 
rt Street, being the LIBRARY of the late PHILIP WILLIAMS 
ESq.y Q.c., hype ner | in the University of Oxford; ‘and 
Theology, Civil Law, Greek and 
Roman Chen Foreign and English ry radi and History. 











In one vol. 8vo, price 10s, 6d, 


ERMANY ; the Spirit of her History, Li- 
terature, Social Condition, and National Economy. 
By BISSET HAWKINS, M.D., Oxon. F.R.S. 

“ We cannot deny ourselves the pleasure of rendering full justice 

to the admirable manner in which the author has accomplished his 

yay laborious task. We cannot pass a sufficient eulogy on its plans, 

and on the care and perseverance of the author.”—Prefuce to the Se- 

cond Frankfort Edition. 

“ This work has already obtained a great reputation; no other book 

appears so likel Ea- to contribute to the just nbpreciation of our father. 
land in England.”—German Conversations. 


J. W. Parker, West aa 





Now ready, price One Guinea half-bound, 


UNYAN’S PILGRIM’S PROGRESS 
A New Illustrated Edition. 
Edited by GEORGE GODWIN, Esq. F.R.S. F.S.A., and 
LEWIS POCOCK, Esq. F.S. 
Honorary Secretaries of the Art count of Lonpon. 
aggre yee with Twenty-one Designs in Outline, engraved by 
OLLS from a series of Drawings made expressly for this 
edition by Mr. H.C. Szxovus. The text is further illustrated by 
numerous Woodcuts, engraved by Mr. Bast1x, also from Designs 
by Mr. Sz.ovs. 


M. M. Holloway, 25 Bedford Street, Covent Garden. 
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William and Mary Holvitt’s Works, 
PUBLISHED BY 
LONGMAN, BROWN, GREEN, avo LONGMANS. 


By MARY HOWITT. 
The H Family: Tralinnan, 


Axel and Anna, and other Tales, Translated from 
the Swedish of FReDRIKA BREMER. 2 vols. post 
8vo, with Portrait of the Author, 21s. [This day, 


The Neighbours: a Story of 


Every-Day “ Translated from the Swedish of 
FReprika Bremer. Third Edition, revised and 
corrected. 2 vols. post 8vo, 18s. 


The Home; or Family Cares and 
Family Joys. Translated from the Swedish of 
FREDRIKA BREMER. Second Edition, revised 
and corrected. 2 vols. post 8vo, 21s. 


The President’s Daughters, in- 


cluding Nina. Translated from the Swedish of 
FrEDRIKA BREMER. 3 Vols, post 8vo0, 31s. 6d. 


A Diary. Together with Srrire 
and Peace. Translated from the Swedish of 
FREDRIKA BREMER. 2 Vols. post 8vo, 21s. 


The Child’s Picture and Verse- 


Book, commonly called ‘‘ Otto Speckter’s Fable- 
Book.” Translated from the German, with French 
and German on corresponding pages. Square 
12mo, illustrated with 100 Engravings on Wood 
by G. F. Sargent, 10s. 6d. 


By WILLIAM HOwWITT. 
The Rural Life of England. 


Third Edition, corrected and revised. Medium 
8vo, with Illustrations on Wood by Bewick and 
Williams, 21s. [Just published. 


Visits to Remarkable Places, Old 


Halls, Battle-Fields, and Scenes illustrative of 
striking Passages in English History and Poetry. 
New Editicn, medium 8vo, with 40 Illustrations 
by S. Williams, 21s. 


Visits to Remarkable Places. Se- 
cond Series, chiefly in the Counties of Durham and 
Northumberland; with a Stroll along the Border. 
Medium 8vo, with upwards of 40 Woodcuts of 
Drawings made from Nature by Messrs. Carmi- 
chael, Richardsons, and Weld Taylor, 21s. 


The Life and Adventures of Jack- 


of-the-Mill, commonly called ‘‘ Lord Othmill;” 
created for his eminent services Baron Waldeck 
and Knight of Kitticottie. A Fireside Story. 
2 vols. fep. 8vo, with 46 Illustrations on Wood by 
G. F. Sargent, 15s. 


The Boy’s Country Book: being 


the real Life of a Country Boy, written by himself; 
exhibiting all the Amusements, Pleasures, and 
Pursuits of Children in the Country. Edited by 
Witiram Howitt. Second Edition, fep. 8vo, 
with 40 Woodcuts, 8s, 


German Experiences : addressed 
to the English, both Goers Abroad and Stayers at 
Home. Fep. 8vo, 7s. 6d. [This day. 


The, Rural and Social Life of 


Germany; with characteristic Sketches of its chief 

Cities and Scenery. Collected in a general Tour, 

and during a Residence in that Country in the years 

1840-42, Medium 8vo, with above 50 Iilustrations, 
$. 


21s. 

The Student-Life of Germany. 
From the Unpublished MSS. of Dr. Cornelius. 
Medium 8vo, with 24 Wood-Bngravings and seven 
Steel Plates, 21s. 

*,® This volume contains Forty of the most 
famous Student-Songs, with the original Music, 
adapted to the Pianoforte by Winkelmeyer. 


15. Wanderings of a Journeyman 
Tailor through Europe and the East, during the 
ns 1824-40. By P. D. Holthaus, from Werdohl, 

n Westphalia. Translated from the Third German 
Edition. Fcp. 8vo, with Portrait of the Tailor, 6s. 


16. Colonisation and Christianity. A 
Popular History of the Treatment of the Natives 
in all their Colonies by the Europeans. Post 8vo, 

10s. 6d. 


London: Loneman, Browy, GREEN, and Lonemaxs. 





On May 31st, post 8vo, 


A FEW CHAPTERS ON WESTERN BARBARY, 
ITS WILD TRIBES, AND SAVAGE ANIMALS. 
By JOHN H. DRUMMOND HAY, Esq. 
Forming No. IX. of “ THE COLONIAL AND HOME LIBRARY.” 
JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 





Now ready, New Edition, abridged, with Portrait, post 8vo, 9s. 6d. 


EMOIRS of LORD SYDEN HAM ; with 
of his Admini ion in Canada, and Selec- 
tions from ‘his Correspondence. 
Edited by his Brother, G. POULETT SCROPE, M.P. 


John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


euceall Edition, Rey 12mo, 5s. 6d. 


ING EDWARD the SIXTH’S LATIN 


GRAMMAR, for the Use of Schools. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 








Now ready, with Map and Plates, 2 vols. 8vo, 


N EXCURSION THROUGH theSLAVE 
STATES of NORTH AMERICA, from Wasutxaron on the 
Potomac to the Frontiers of Mexico; with Sketches of Popular 
Manners, and Notices, 
By G. W. FEATHERSTONHAUGH, Esq. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 
Now coal 8vo, 16s. 
ORD MAHON’S HISTORY of ENG- 
LAND, Vol. IV. 

come the Seven Years’ War in Germany, the Conquest of 

Canada, and the Foundation of the British ipire in India, 


John Murray, Albemarle Street. 








Now ready, with a Portrait, 3 vols, 8vo, 42s. 
IFE-of SIR DAVID WILKIE; with his 


Journals, Letters, and Critical Remarks on Works of Art. 
By the late ALLAN CUNNINGHAM. 


John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





Second Edition, — 400 Woodcuts, Plates, and Maps, 
vols. 12mo, 184. 
LEMENTS of GEOLOGY ; or, a Descrip- 
tion and Classification of Rocks and Fossils, illustrating the 
Ancient Changes of the Earth and its Inhabitants, 
By CHARLES LYELL, F.R.S. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





Second Edition, 12mo, cloth, 5s. 
COMPENDIUM of DOMESTIC MEDI- 


for the E 
ftedicines. with ‘heir a ye as Doses — brief description of ‘oe 
Sym Treatment of Diseases, and of the Disorders incidental 
to Children—with a Jeevan of the most efficacious Prescriptions : 
intended as a source of easy reference for Clergymen and for Families 
residing at a distance from professional! assistance. 
- JOHN SAVORY, 
Member of the Society of Apothecaries. 


London: John Churchill, Princes Street, Soho. 








Post 8vo, price 2s, 


EMARKS on INVETERATE SKIN 
pices Indolent Sores and Ulcerations, Scrofula, Scor- 
butus, ; and w great ane of Hygienic Principles 
{iiiyniene ‘of the | h proce Ly the successful treatment and 
removal of these and other di rs, often co-ex! 
ction, Liver Complaints, Derangement 
&c., with Cases. 


‘o-existing; such as In- 
ts of the Nervous System, 


FRANCIS PEPPERCORN, M.C.S. 
(Formerly NResidene Clinical aoe bog engl Hospital), 
Delahay Street, Great George S' 
J. Ce 46 Princes Street, Soho; 3. ean 32 Fleet apa 
‘kers, Barton Street, Westminster ; Olivier, Pall Mal 





THE LANCET.—S a Y.—MR. LIS TON'S 
E 


COURSE of LECTURES on OPERA- 
TIVE SURGERY, by ROBERT LISTON, Esq., Surgeon 
to University eer Hospital, and Professor of Surgery in Uni- 


versity College, London. This COURSE, containing TWENTY- 

oon LECTURE S, will embrace a Description of the OPERA- 

ONS brat in SURGERY. he Lectures will be carefully 
I 





revised LISTON for publication in the LANCET. The 
from Drawings taken under the immediate inspection of Mr. 
Liston. 

The INTRODUCTORY LECTURE will be published in the 
LANCRT of Saturday, the Ist of June. The whole Course will be 
- complete in su sequent Numbers. 

ENLARGED SERIES of the LANCET, with LIEBIG’S 
ADDRESSES introductory to a Course of Lectures on Chemistry, 
and the price changed from Ei, re to SIXPENCE, was com- 
menced on Saturday, 23d of March last. A Second Edition of 
No. 1 has been printed, and complete Sets of the First Eight Num- 
bers of the Enlarged Series are still on sale, and may be obtained 
through all Books: llers and Newsvenders in Town or Country. 

PRICE, Ls SE pled SIXPENCE ; Stamped, for free post- 
age, SEVENPENCE. 

Moutbly Parts, Four Numbers in each Part, Two Shillings. 

London: John Churchill. 


8 New Burlington Street, May 25, 1844. 


EW WORKS JUST PUBLISHED 
By Mr. BENTLEY. 


I. 

Two vols, 8vo, with Portraits from Original Paintings, &c. 
CONCLUDING VOLUMES OF THE 
LETTERS of HORACE WALPOLE, 
EARL of ORFORD, 


To SIR HORACE MANN, H.B.M. Resident at the Court of 
orence from the Year 1760 to 1785. 


Now first Printed from the Original MSS, 


II. 
In 2 vols. 8vo, with numerous Illustrations, 
BEARN and the PYRENEES. 
A Legendary Tour to the Country of Henri Quatre. 
By Miss LOUISA STUART COSTELLO, 
Author of ** The Bocages and the Vines,”’ ** A Pilgrimage to 
uvergne,” &c, 
III. 
Inl vol. 8vo, 
The WORSHIP of the BLESSED VIRGIN 
MARY in the CHURCH OF ROME 


Contrary to Holy Scripture, and to the Faith and Practice of the 
Christian Church through the first Five Centuries. 


By the Rev. J. ENDELL TYLER, B.D. 
Rector of St, Giles-in-the-Fields; Author of ** Primitive Christian 
Worship,” ** An Essay on Oaths,” &c, 
Iv. 
In 3 vols. 8vo, with Portraits and Maps, 


HISTORY of the CONQUEST of MEXICO. 


With the Life of the Conqueror, Hernando Cortés, and a Pre- 
liminary View = the Ancient Mexican Civilisation, 
hed . H. PRESCOTT, Esq. 
Author of * TheH story of the Reign of Ferdinand and Isabella,” 
¥. y 
New and revised Edition, inl vol. 8vo, with Portraits, 
MEMOIRS of RICHARD LOVELL 
EDGEWORTH. 
un by Himself, and concluded b pa Daughter, 
Beran Oy is EDGE WORT: — 
VI. 
Two vols. Svo, with numerous Portraits, 


MEMOIRS of EMINENT ENGLISH- 


By Miss seuia aaie COSTELLO, 
Author of ** A Pilgrimage to Auvergne,” ** A Summer amongst 
the Bocages and Vines,” &c, 
Vil. 
In 2 vols. post 8vo, 
The THREE KINGDOMS—ENGLAND, 
SCOTLAND, and IRELAND. 
By the VISCOUNT D’ARLINCOURT. 
Translated from the French under the supervision of the Author. 


Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street, Publisher in Ordinary 
to her Majesty. 





M 
NGS, by Bace, will be numerous, and will be made | ‘i 


New Work by the Author of “* The Bishop's Daughter.” 
In small 8vo, with Illustrations, 7s. cloth, 


GELF-S ACRIFICE; or, the Chancellor's 
Chaplain. 
By the Author of “ The ben ot Daughter,” “ Life-Book of a 
Labourer,” &c, 


“A — and touching emmtie: "Times. 

“ The object of the author is to exhibit the various trials, difficul- 
ties, and temptations which beset the path of a man who enters the 
church with oe but his talents, his zeal, and his virtues to be- 
him.”—John Bull. 

“ The writer's spirit is devout, his taste ae a and his style 
lished and sometimes eloquent.”—Watchma: 


David Bogue, 86 Fleet Street. 
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